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THE IMP OF THE PERVERSE. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 





In the consideration of the faculties and impulses— 
of the prima mobilia of the human soul, the phrenolo- 
gists have failed to make room for a propensity which, 
although obviously existing as a radical, primitive, 
irreducible sentiment, has been equally overlooked by 
the moralists who have preceded them. In the pure 
arrogance of the reason we have all overlooked it. 
We have suffered its existence to escape our senses 
solely through want of belief—of faith—whether it be 
faith in Revelation or faith in the inner teachings of 
the spirit. Its idea has not occurred to us, simply 
because of its seeming supererogation. We saw no 
need for the propensity in question. We could not 
perceive its necessity. We could not understand— 
that is to say, we could not have understood, had the 
notion of this premum molile ever obtruded itself—in 
what manner it might be made to further the objects 
of humanity, either temporal or eternal. It cannot be | 
denied that all metaphysicianism has been concocted 
a priort. The intellectual or logical man, rather than 
the understanding or observant man, set himself to 
imagine designs—to dictate purposestoGod. Having 
thus fathomed to his satisfaction the intentions of 
Jehovah, out of these intentions he reared his in- 
numerable systems of Mind. In the matter of Phre- 
nology, for example, we first determined, naturally 
enough, that it was the design of Deity that man 
should eat. We then assigned to man an organ of 
Alimentiveness, and this organ is the scourge by which 
Deity compels man to his food. Again, having settled 
it to be God’s will that man should continue his species, 
we discovered an organ of Amativeness forthwith. 
And so with Combativeness, with Ideality, with 
Causality, with Constructiveness; so, in short, with 
every organ, whether representing a propensity, a 
moral sentiment, or a faculty of the pure intellect. 
And in these arrangements of the principta of human 
action, the Spurzheimites, whether right or wrong, 








in part, or upon the whole, have but followed, in 
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principle, the footsteps of their predecessors; de- 
ducing and establishing every thing from the precon- 
ceived destiny of man, and upon the ground of the 
objects of his Creator. 

It would have been safer—if classify we must—to 
classify upon the basis of what man usually or occa- 
sionally did, and was always occasionally doing, rather 
than upon the basis of what we took it for granted the 
Deity intended him to do. If we cannot comprehend 
God in his visible works, how then in his inconceiv- 
able thoughts that call the works into being? If we 
cannot understand him in his objective creatures, how 
then in his substantive moods and phases of creation ? 

Induction @ posteriort would have brought Phre- 
nology to admit, as an innate and primitive principle 
of human action, a paradoxical something which, for 
want of a better term, we may call Perverseness. In 
the sense I intend, it is, in fact, a modéle without 
motive—a motive not motivirt. Through its prompt- 
ings we act without comprehensible object. Or if 
this shall be understood as a contradiction in terms, 
we may so far modify the proposition as to say that 
through its promptings we act for the reason that we 
should zot. In theory, no reason can be more un- 
reasonable, but in reality there is none so strong. 
With certain minds, under certain circumstances, it 
becomes absolutety irresistible. I am not more sure 
that I breathe, than that the conviction of the wrong 
or impolicy of an action is often the one unconquer- 
able force which impels us, and alone impels us, to its 
prosecution. Nor will this overwhelming tendency 
to do wrong for the wrong’s sake, admit of analysis, 
or resolution into ulterior elements. It is a radical, a 
primitive impulse—elementary. It will be said, lam 
aware, that when we persist in acts because we feel 
that we should zo¢ persist in them, our conduct is but 
a modification of that which ordinarily springs from 
the Combativeness of Phrenology. But a glance will 
show the fallacy of this idea. The phrenological 
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Combativeness has for its essence the necessity of 
self-defence. It is our safeguard against injury. Its 
principle regards our well-being; and thus the desire 
to be well must be excited simultaneously with any 
principle which shall be merely a modification of 
Combativeness. But in the case of that something 
which I term Perverseness, the desire to be well is 
not only mot aroused, but a strongly antagonistical 
sentiment prevails. 

An appeal to one’s own heart is, after all, the best 
reply to the sophistry just noticed. No one who trust- 
ingly consults his own soul will be disposed to deny 
the entire radicalness of the propensity in question. 
It is not more incomprehensible than distinct. There 
lives no man who, at some period, has not been tor- 
mented, for example, by an earnest desire to tantalize 
a listener by circumlocution. The speaker, in such 
case, is aware that he displeases ; he has every inten- 
tion to please; he is usually curt, precise, and clear ; 
the most laconic and luminous language is struggling 
for utterance upon his tongue; it is only with difficulty 
that he restrains himself from giving it flow ; he dreads 
and deprecates the anger of him whom he addresses ; 
yet a shadow seems to flit across the brain, and 
suddenly the thought strikes that, by certain involutions 
and parentheses, anger may be engendered. That 
single thought is enough. The impulse increases toa 
wish—the wish to a desire—the desire to an uncon- 
trollable longing—and the longing, in defiance of all 
consequences, is indulged. 

Again :—We have a task before us which must be 
speedily performed. We know that it will be ruinous 
to make delay. The most important crisis of our 
life calls, trumpet-tongued, for immediate energy and 
action. We glow—we are consumed with eagerness 
to commence the work, and our whole souls are on 
fire with anticipation of the glorious result. It must— 
it shall be undertaken to-day—and yet we put it off 
until to-morrow. And why? There is no answer 
except that we feel perverse—employing the word 
with no comprehension of the principle. To-morrow 
arrives, and with it a more impatient anxiety to do 
our duty; but with this very increase of anxiety 
arrives, also, a nameless—a positively fearful, because 
unfathomable, craving for delay. This craving gathers 
strength as the moments fly. The last hour for action 
is athand. We tremble with the violence of the con- 
flict within us—of the definite with the indefinite—of 
the Substance with the Shadow; but, if the contest 
have proceeded thus far, it is the Shadow which pre- 
vails. Westrugglein vain. The clock strikes and is 
the knell of our welfare, but at the same time is the 
chanticleer-note to the Thing that has so long overawed 
us. It flies. It disappears. We are free. The old 
energy returns. We will labor x0w—alas, it is too late! 

And yet again :—We stand upon the brink of a pre- 
cipice. We peer into the abyss. We grow sick and 
dizzy. Our first impulse is to shrink from the danger, 
and yet, unaccountably, we remain. By slow de- 
grees our sickness, and dizziness, and horror, become 
merged in a cloud of unnameable feeling. By grada- 
tions still more imperceptible this cloud assumes 
shape, as did the vapor from the bottle out of which 





arose the Genius in the Arabian Nights. But out of. 


this ovr cloud on the precipice’s edge, there grows 
into palpability a shape far more terrible than any 
Genius or any Demon of a tale. And yet it is buta 
Thought, although one which chills the very marrow 
of our bones with the fierceness of the delight of its 
horror. It is merely the idea of what would be our 
sensations during the sweeping precipitancy of a fall 
from such a height. And this fall—this rushing anni- 
hilation—for the very reason that it involves that one 
most ghastly and loathsome of all the most ghastly and 
loathsome images of death and suffering which have 
ever presented themselves to our imagination—/for 
this very cause do we now the most impetuously 
desire it. And because our reason most strenuously 
deters us from the brink, therefore do we the more 
unhesitatingly approach it. There is no passion in 
Nature of so demoniac an impatience as the passion 
of him who, shuddering upon the edge of a precipice, 
thus meditates a plunge. To indulge, even for a mo- 
ment, in any attempt at thought, is to be inevitably 
lost; for reflection but urges us to forbear, and there- 
fore it is, I say, that we cannot. If there be no 
friendly arm to check us, or if we fail in a sudden 
effort to throw ourselves backward from the danger, 
and so out of its sight, we plunge and are destroyed. 

Examine these and similar actions as we will, we 
shall find them resulting solely from the spirit of the 
Perverse. We perpetrate them merely because we 
feel that we should zot. Beyond or behind this there 
is no principle that men, in their fleshly nature, can 
understand; and were it not occasionally known to 
operate in furtherance of good, we might deem the 
anomalous feeling a direct instigation of the Arch-fiend. 

I have premised thus mich that I may be able, in 
some degree, to give an intelligible answer to your 
queries—that I may explain to you why I am here— 
that I may assign something like a reason for my 
wearing these fetters and tenanting the cell of the 
condemned. HadInot been thus prolix, you might 
either have misunderstood me altogether, or, with the 
rabble, you might have fancied me mad. 

It is impossible that any deed could have been 
wrought with more thorough deliberation. For weeks 
—for months—I pondered upon the means of the 
murder. I rejected a thousand schemes because their 
accomplishment involved a chance of detection. At 
length, in reading some French memoirs, I found an 
account of a nearly fatal illness that occurred to 
Madame Pilau, through the agency of a candle acci- 
dentally poisoned. The idea struck my fancy at once. 
I knew my victim’s habit of reading in bed. Iknew, 
too, that his apartment was narrow and il!-ventilated. 
But I need not vex you with impertinent details. I 
need not describe the easy artifices by whicl: I sub- 
stituted, in his candle-stand, a wax-light of my own 
making for the one which I there found. The next 
morning he was dead in his bed, and the verdict was 
** Death by the visitation of God.” 

Having inherited his estate, all went merrily with 
me for years. The idea of detection never obtruded 
itself. Of the remains of the fatal taper I had myself 
carefully disposed, nor had I left the shadow of a clue 
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by which it would be possible to convict or even to 
suspect me of the crime. 

It is inconceivable how rich a sentiment of satisfac- 
tion arose in my bosom as. I reflected upon my aédso- 
lute security. For a very long period of time I 
reveled in this sentiment. It afforded me, I believe, 
more rea] delight than all the mere worldly advantages 
accruing from my sin. 

There arrived at length an epoch, after which this 
pleasurable feeling took to itself a new tone, and 
grew, by scarcely perceptible gradations, into a haunt- 
ing and harassing thought—a thought that harassed 
because it haunted. 

I could scarcely get rid of it for an instant. It is 
quite a common thing to be thus annoyed by the ring- 
ing in our ears, or memories, of the burden of an 
ordinary song, or some unimpressive snatches from 
an opera. Nor will we be the less tormented though 
the song in itself be good, or the opera-air meritorious. 
In this manner, at last, I would perpetually find my- 
self pondering upon my impunity and security, and 
very frequently would catch myself repeating, in a 
low, under-tone, the phrases ‘‘ I am safe—I am safe.” 

One day, while sauntering listlessly about the 
streets, I arrested myself in the act of murmuring, half 
aloud, these customary syllables. In a fit of petulance 
at my indiscretion I remodeled them thus :—I am 
safe—I am safe—yes, 1f Ido not prove fool enough to 
make open confession.” 

No sooner had I uttered these words, than I felt an 
icy chill creep to my heart. I had had (long ago, 
during childhood) some experience in those fits of 
Perversity whose nature I have been at so much 
trouble in explaining, and I remembered that in no 





instance had I successfully resisted their attacks. And 
now my own casual self-suggestion—that I might 
possibly prove fool enough to make open confession— 
confronted me, as if the very ghost of him I had mur- 
dered, and beckoned me on to death. 

At first I made strong effort to shake off this night- 
mare of the soul. I whistled—I laughed aloud—I 
walked vigorously—faster and still faster. At length 
I saw—or fancied that I saw—a vast and formless 
shadow that seemed to dog my footsteps, approaching 
me from behind, with a cat-like and stealthy pace. 
It was then that I ran. I felt a wild desire to shriek 
aloud. Every succeeding wave of thought over- 
whelmed me with new terror—for alas! I understood 
too well that to thins, in my condition, was to be 
undone. [I still quickened my steps. I bounded like 
a madman through the crowded thoroughfares. But 
now the populace took alarm and pursued. Then— 
then I felt the consummation of my Fate. Could I 
have torn out my tongue I would have done it. Buta 
rough voice from some member of the crowd now re- 
sounded in my ears, and a rougher grasp seized me 
by the arm. I turned—I gasped for breath. For a 
moment I experienced al] the pangs of suffocation—I 
became blind, and deaf, and giddy—and at this instant 
it was no mortal hand, I knew, that struck me violently 
with a broad and massive palm upon the back. At 
that blow the long imprisoned secret burst forth from 
my soul. 

They say that I spoke with distinct enunciation, but 
with emphasis and passionate hurry, as if in dread of 
interruption before concluding the brief but pregnan 
sentences that consigned me to the hangman and to 
Hell. 
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Tue giant whose childhood the storm-winds nursed, 
Far away in the Alpine land, 

From his home in the cloudy hills hath burst, 
To die on a distant strand. 

Oh! wild was his shout from the icy cliff, 
But he leaped through the foam below, 

And slept on the lake where the white-sailed skiff 
Doth wait till the breezes blow. 


But strong was the might of his youthful arm, 
And stout was his fearless heart, 

And vain was the shore’ with its silent charm, 
To bid him no more depart. 

He swept through the forests dark and grim, 
And over the desert sand; 

What was their pigmy strength to him— 
A Prince of the Mountain Land! 


Then the crowded hills met his onward path, 
And beat back the surging tide ; 

He swept their sides in his gathered wrath, 
And roared in his angry pride; 

At last, like an earthquake’s shuddering crash, 
He cleft their towering crest, 

And thundering on did his mad waves dash 
Through the mountain’s rocky breast. 
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And fain would he stay in his wild retreat, 
To quaff of the red grape’s blood, 

Where the lovely and brave in the proud halls meet, 
That hang o’er his rushing flood ; 

Where the echoed sound of the hunter’s horn 
Rings back like an answered call, 

And the maiden laughs when the smile of morn 
On the vine-clad hills doth fall. 


Loud was the clash of the gleaming spear 
On the shield of the foemen there ; 

*T was a sound the giant loved to hear, 
Borne by on the hurrying air. 

Banners waved high o’er the crimson stream, 
Then sank on the trampled earth, 

*T was washed away with the morning’s beam, 
And he heard the victor’s mirth. 


But he left at last his manhood’s home, 
With the strength of his manhood gone, 

No more with rushing and surging foam, 
Slowly he lingered on; 

He felt not the fire the storm-winds gave, 
Far away in the Alpine land, 

But slowly rolled onward his feeble wave, 
And died on the distant strand. 
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ONCE MORE. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





CHAPTER I. 


Oh childhood ! frolic childhood ! 
How beautiful thou art! 
With the smile upon thy face 

Of the moruing in thy heart! 


“‘Onty once more!” exclaimed the eager boy, as 
he broke from the fond, imploring clasp of his little 
playmate—“‘ there is a flower I did not see.” And 
seizing again the yielding branch, which swayed be- 
neath his weight, he swung himself out over the 
water, and caught with one hand the golden-hued 
blossom which smiled so temptingly in a cleft of the 
rock beneath; but just as he seized it, the faithless 
branch cracked and gave way, and the boy fell back- 
ward into the waves, with one despairing look to the 
shrieking child whose entreaties he had so recklessly 
disregarded. Suddenly Mary hushed her cry, and fell 
upon her knees. Bathed in the soft light of the setting 
sun, with her hands clasped in speechless prayer, and 
her fair hair falling over her pure, white dress, she 
seemed a child-angel, who had folded her wings for a 
moment to rest upon the earth. And not in vain she 
knelt. Heaven heard and answered the prayer of 
A large Newfound- 
land dog dashed over the rocks into the sea, and seiz- 
ing the body, as it rose for the third time, struggled 
with it to the shore and laid it safely at her feet, with 
the golden flower half crushed in its cold and clammy 
hand! 


CHAPTER II. 


Oh! lightly was her young heart swayed 
By just a look—a word! 


Mary Grey and Frederick Lansing, the rash, im- 
petuous little hero of the foregoing chapter, went to 
the same school. One morning Mary sat, as usual, in 
her place on the small bench, apparently conning her 
lesson, but there was a cloud on the fair, childish 
brow, and the pretty little tender mouth quivered, 
while she spelled half aloud the words which were too 
hard for her to read without spelling. At last a tear 
fell upon the leaf. Frederick, who had been watching 
her from his desk in another part of the room for a 
long time, saw the tear, and hastily tearing a scrap of 
paper from his writing-book, seribbled a few lines 
with an agitated hand. But how was he to send it? 
He began to look thoughtful—to plan—to calculate. 

“Master Lansing will do his sums correctly to-day, 
for a wonder,” thought the teacher, as he glanced for 
a moment from his book around the room. A minute 
afterwards a nut-shell fell in Mary’slap! She started, 
blushed, and drew from it the tiny scrap of paper ; on 
it was written—“T am sorry I spoke cross to you, 
darling! forgive me!” 





Mary raised her head for one moment, and glanced 
toward the writer. A sweet smile lightened through 
her lingering tears—a soft color played on her pale 
and delicate cheek, and then she bent again over her 
book, and Frederick resumed his sums, in which he 
made worse mistakes than ever. 

And so dawned the day of a holy and beautiful love 
—a day that still must set “in clouds of tears,” yet 
‘lovely to the last,” and rise again in other climes, 
the purer for that weeping. 





CHAPTER III. 


‘“ Farewell! a word that hath been and must be!” 


They stood together at the gate of that humble, yet 
picturesque, cottage, wreathed by the honeysuckle, 
and shadowed by the elm—the noble boy of nineteen, 
and the fair orphan girl, and the old and sorrow- 
stricken Woman. 

** God bless you, my boy! since you will go,” mur- 
mured the mother, while the slow tears trickled from 
her faded eyes. 

“It is for you I go, mother, and for my precious 
Mary,” exclaimed the boy, struggling with the emo- 
tion which almost unmanned him; “a year will soon 
pass—” 

“ With yow, my child, for you are young and full 
of hope ; but with me !—” she sighed deeply—pressed 
her thin lips once more to his—laid her trembling 
hand upon his head, and turned into her now dark and 
desolate home. 

**Come, Mary!” said the youth, repressing a sob— 
and together they went to the rock, where she had 
knelt six years before, with the rosy flowers which he 
had found for her fallen from her clasped hands, and 
her eyes raised in childlike trust to Heaven—and there 
they stood, pressed heart to heart, and took their mute 
farewell. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Oh! faithless heart—oh! idle vow! 
Beloved to-day—betrayed to-morrow ! 


Years rolled by, and Frederick Lansing, the young 
merchant from Maine, had realized a little fortune in 
New Orleans. Love, too, it was said, as well as For- 
tune, smiled upon his path. The soft eyes of a beau- 
tiful Creole—the wife of a planter—had charmed his 
ardent heart. Letter after letter had come from his 


mother, imploring his return, and every stroke of the 
weakly guided pen betrayed the trembling hand of 
age and suffering. 

‘You send me gold; but it is you I want. It is 
your warm and manly heart to rest upon—your gentle 
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hand to guide me down the dreary hill of life. Oh, 
Frederick! is your mother—is your Mary forgotten ?” 

On the receipt of such letters, again and again had 
he resolved to close his business concerns, and return 
to those whom he had so long neglected; but some 
new and dazzling speculation would lure him to a 
longer stay: 

‘* For their sakes’’—he would say—“ It is to place 
them in afflience; and a few months cannot make 
much difference.”” But now he no longer made that 
excuse to himself. The dark eyes of Adéle Delorne, 
a creature of exquisite grace and loveliness, had 
fatally infatuated him, and his pure-hearted Mary was 
indeed forgotten. 


CHAPTER V. 


Dear reader, look with me through the half-closed 
blinds into this luxurious apartment. Adéle—the 
graceful, gifted and impassioned child of the South— 
is Sitting at the feet of her lover—her beautiful head 
resting on his knee—her black hair unbound, and fall- 
ing in glossy masses over his caressing arm—a mag- 
nificent shawl thrown carelessly around a form as 
flexile in its willowy wave as the spray that bends to 
the lightest breeze, yet perfect in all its delicate pro- 
portions as that of Hebe at the feet of Jove. Hark! 
she is singing, and he bends to hear the low ®olian 
tones— 


Ah! let our love be still a folded flower, 

A pure, moss rose-bud, blushing to be seen, 
Hoarding its balm and beauty for that hour 

When souls may meet without the clay between! 


Let not a breath of passion dare to blow 
Its tender, timid, clinging leaves apart! 
Let not the sunbeam, with too ardent glow, 
Profane the dewy freshness at its heart! 


Ah! keep it folded like a sacred thing! 

With tears and smiles its bloom and fragrance nurse; 
Still let the modest veil around it cling, 

Nor with rude touch its pleading sweetness curse. 


Be thou content, as I, to know, not see, 

The glowing life, the treasured wealth within— 
To feel our spirit-flower still fresh and free, 

And guard its blush, its smile, from shame and sin! 


Ah! keep it holy! once the veil withdrawn— 
Once the rose blooms—its balmy sow/ will fly, 
As fled of old in sadness, yet in scorn, 
Th’ awakened god from Psyche’s daring eye! 


CHAPTER VI. 
“We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain— 

We will part—we will fly—to unite again!” 

One day as Frederick Lansing was about to leave 
his counting-room, for a visit to his bewitching friend, 
he received what he supposed to be a letter from home, 
directed in his mother’s hand. He opened the sheet. 
There was not a line of writing; only, on a small 
piece of paper enclosed, a rude drawing of the old 
homestead—the cottage, with its vine—the elm—the 
wicker-gate—the old well—the little garden at its side. 

Frederick pressed the touching memento passion- 
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ately to his lips, his eyes, and wept bitter and burning 
tears of mingled shame, remorse’ and tenderness— 
“My mother! I will—I w// return!” he exclaimed. 
And instantly seating himself at his desk he wrote to 
his lawyer, giving him the charge of his affairs, and 
requesting him to settle them in his absence. He 
then went to a wharf and engaged a passage in the 
steamboat which was to leave next day, and after- 
wards returned home, resolved not to expose his 
heart again to the dangerous influence of his en- 
chantress, lest she should charm him from his purpose. 

But the next morning, when all was ready for his 
departure, and he had still an hour on his hands, he 
had time to think of her love—her beauty—her dis- 
tress—and his stern resolution gave way. 

‘** Only once more !” he said, as he took the road to 
her dwelling. 

He stood by her side. Almost buried in rich and 
downy cushions—robed in muslin, whose loose folds 
fell with a wavy, careless grace over her charming 
form, her black hair braided and bound with gleaming 
gems—her languid eyes, in which love and sorrow 
had softened the fire, half shut—a tear still lingering 
on the glossy lash—thus lay Adele, half murmuring, 
half singing, in a tone of touching and upbraiding 
sadness, the following words : 


*T is gone—all gone !—the charm, the dream, the glory! 
Passion has dimmed the light in Love’s pure eyes ; 
Thus was it ever, in all olden story— 
Warmed by the flame, the rose too early dies! 


I read it in thy tone so light, so altered— 
I see it in thy look, so soon grown cold; 

Oh ! hadst thou heard the prayer I wildly faltered, 
Love yet awhile his angel-wings might fold. 

Could we have kept unstained those glorious pinions, 
Like the pure bird of Paradise, whose flight 

Is ever near the sad earth’s dark dominions, 
But stoops not, lest he soil his plumes of light; 


Could we have kept undimmed their primal glory, 
Nor lured to earth the beauteous bird of Heaven; 

Ours had been then a proud and peerless story, 
And love so pure had surely been forgiven ! 


Softened by her unwonted sadness—bewildered by 
her rare and captivating beauty—Lansing knelt beside 
her as she sung, and forgot home—duty—mother—all 
—in the intoxicating enchantment of her presence! 
The French time-piece struck the half hour. He 
started up—‘‘I must go, Adéle! I must leave you! 
oh God! forever!” 

With a wild shriek, she threw herself at his feet, 
and wound her white arms round him with the mi- 
raculous strength of passion and despair; but the next 
instant she relaxed their hold, and fell senseless to the 
ground, the life-stream frickling from her lips! She 
had burst a blood vessel! He stooped to raise her— 

‘‘ False-hearted betrayer ! defend yourself !”’ shouted 
a voice in his ear. A pistol was pressed into his hand; 
he raised it mechanically—stunned into unconscious- 
ness by the sight of the ruin he had caused—and fired 
without anaim. A bitter laugh was heard—a bullet 
whistled through the air—and Frederick Lansing fell 
dead at the feet of the injured husband of Adeéle. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Roma non é pit come era prima! 


Roman Shepherd’s Song. 

Tuey who have been at Rome must remember 
the view from the Capitol. Standing on the palace 
of the Senators, with the wrecks of the ancient city 
on one side, and the hum of the modern town on the 
other, the spectator seems to pause between the pre- 
sent and the past. If he looks in one direction he 
beholds the Palatine Hill, choked up with the ruins 
of the palace of the Ceesars, and overgrown with the 
weeds and cypresses of neglected gardens. Before 
him is the Forum, its ancient pavement buried under 
the rubbish of centuries. Directly in front, along the 
route of the Sacred Way, and closing a continuous 
line of temples, rich with sculpture and classical asso- 
ciations, the eye takes in the kingly Colosseum ; its 
shattered, though vast, walls towering high into the 
air, and enclosing an area that reminds him of the 
monsters of the earlier geological epochs. Further 
in the distance are the ruined baths of Titus, their 
shivered arches open to the day; while beyond, the 
broken aqueduct winds its tortuous way among vine- 
yards and heaps of rubbish, like some enormous 
serpent. The prospect, in this direction, is a field of 
ruins, composed of masses of broken or pulverized 
brick, often overgrown with vegetation, or supporting 
a solitary pillar which has lifted its head against the 
storms of two thousand years. ‘The distance is closed 
by the huge white mass of the Lateran Basilica, 
shining in the sunlit sky. The whole scene is one to 
affect even an unimaginative mind. Gazing on the 
desolation around, you are forcibly reminded of the 
curse pronounced against Babylon, and almost expect 
to hear the owl hoot, or see the fox brush from the 
deserted halls of the Palatine. Then your thoughts 
assume another aspect. You are back in ancient 
Rome, when what is now a city of the dead teemed 
with life—when Cicero thundered in the Forum, when 
the Colosseum shook with applause, and when tri- 
umphal processions swept up the Sacra Via with the 
clang of cymbals and the tramp of a hundred thousand 
men. 

Turning your back on this scene, you meet a dif- 
ferent view. You behold a vast metropolis, humming 
with the tongues of every nation, and crowded with 
monuments, convents and churches. Through the 
dense mass of buildings winds the yellow Tiber, 
seeming to terminate at the frowning Castle of St. 
Angelo directly in front. Almost in a line with the 
fortress, and half hid by intervening buildings, the 





flat dome of the Pantheon appears; while beyond the 
river soars up the stupendous St. Peter’s, backed by 
the rectangular mass of the Vatican. On the right 
you behold the thickly peopled Quirinal, with the 
gardens and palace of the Pope. At your feet is the 
pillar of Trajan. In front the Corso runs in a straight 
line to the gate di Popolo. Villas innumerable dot 
the landscape, both within and without the walls, 
while the prospect is closed by the blue mountains in 
the background. Imagine this picture bathed in the 
golden and purple haze of an Italian landscape, and 
you have Rome as she appears to a spectator in the 
nineteenth century. 

But it is not with the capital of Sixtus the Fifth, 
nor with the imperial city discrowned and in sack- 
cloth that we have to do. Our tale carries us back to 
the second century of our era, in the reign of the great 
Aurelius, when the Seven Hills were thronged with 
buildings, and the Campus ‘Martius still showed its 
porticos and temples. The hour was evening, that 
most exquisite portion of the Italian day, when the 
magic haze of the sky and the balmy softness of the 
air remind you of the enchanted gardens of the Hes- 
perides. The narrow street was crowded with people. 
Here was the wealthy Roman senator bowing compla- 
cently to his clients as he swept along—there stood 
one of the Przetorian guard, a blue-eyed soldier of the 
north, looking idly at the crowd—yonder, was a chariot 
covered with gilding, but destitute of springs, jolting 
over the causeway—while, pouring along in a cease- 
less stream, the Roman rabble, ill-dressed, yet noble- 
looking, the lazzaroni of their day, almost choked up 
the avenue. Houses, varying in height from one to 
six stories, irregular and fantastic, and presenting in 
front a dead wall, except where small loop-holes, 
high up, were intended for windows, looked down 
on the scene from either side. Here and there shops, 
opening to the streets as the bazars to this day at Da- 
mascus, met the eye; while far in the distance the 
gilded temples of the Capitol jutted up into the air, 
glittering with the last rays of the setting sun. 

Just at this instant a young man, whose mein and 
dress bespoke him of the higher class, left the street, 
and turning into another avenue, threaded several 
lanes until he paused in front of a mansion standing 
apart from the rest. This building had but one story, 
as was usual with the structures of the wealthy, but it 
extended for more than a hundred feet in front, and 
appeared to run back for thrice that distance, enclosing 
a garden in the rear. Passing in at the entrance, the 
visiter nodded to a slave who stood in the vestibule : 
and thence crossing an inner hall or atrium, rich with 
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paintings and statuary, he emerged into the peristyle, 
a sort of colonnade surrounded by chambers where 
the family lodged. Though this was the private part 
of the dwelling no one was visible. The tinkling of 
a fountain from the garden induced him to proceed, 
with the hope of finding the object of his search in 
that cool retreat. Threading a long passage before 
him, he soon stood in a portico overlooking the garden, 
which was filled with rare plants, sculptured vases 
and seats picturesquely arranged. while in the centre 
appeared a fountain, its jet shooting to the sky and 
failing over in a shower of spray, through which now 
twinkled the evening star. On aseat by the marble 
basin reclined a female, gazing down into the water 
with her head pensively resting on her hand. She 
was still in the flush of youth, and possessed of extra- 
ordinary beauty. Her features were less Roman than 
Athenian, and there dwelt on her placid face that ideal 
expression of mingled majesty and grace which is 
still the world’s wonder in the Venus of Milo. On 
the present occasion her countenance had won an 
added beauty from the pensive feelings of the hour. 
The young Roman gazed admiringly on her for a 
space: then springing from the portico he advanced 
eagerly. 

At the sound of his footsteps the girl started up; her 
lips parted in glad recognition, and a roseate blush 
suffused her whole face. But when her lover had 
embraced her, the joyous sparkle faded from her eye, 
and, even as she gazed on him, a deep sadness fell on 
her brow. He noticed it with a lover’s quickness. 

““ My Lydia,” he said softly, taking her hand, and 
gently placing her on a seat, while he threw himself 
on the bank beside her, ‘‘ what ails thee? I have 
been gone a whole week, and now when I am re- 
turned and look to find thee all smiles thou art sad. 
What is it, Lydia?” 

The long silken lashes of the girl drooped on her 
cheek, and her bosom heaved; but she did not answer. 
At length she stole a look timidly at her lover, 

‘*« Tell me, Lydia,” he said, pressing her hand. ‘I 
thought before I went that something weighed on thy 
spirits, but dismissed the notion as idle. Now I see 
thou art still sad. Art thou mourning for thy lost 
family whom the pestilence swept off?” 

** Tt is not that,” said Lydia at length, but her voice 
was so low as scarcely to be distinguishable. 

** Hast thou ceased to love me ?” said her companion 
quickly, and in a tremulous tone. 

‘¢ No—no,’”’ was her eager response, ‘‘ not that. Oh! 
how I love thee,”’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
and looking up tearfully into his face, ‘‘ But—” 

*¢ But what, dearest ?”’ and he wound his arm around 
her and drew her to his bosom, as if to assure her of 
his sympathy and protection. 

She buried her face in his bosom; looked up and 
seemed about to speak ; and then, as if unable to pro- 
ceed, she hid it again on his shoulder. After awhile, 
however, she appeared to gain the resolution for 
which she had struggled, and lifting her dark eyes to 
those of her lover, while a look of lofty enthusiasm 
shone in her face until it seemed the face of a divinity, 





she said— 


“ Caius, it must be told, though it may separate us 
forever. I am a Christian.” 

The young Roman started as if an adder had stung 
him, and unconsciously moved away from her side. 
In this day, we can hardly understand the horror, 
scorn and detestation with which the professors of 
Christianity were regarded by the believers in the 
poetical mythology of Greece; for the opinion was 
general that, among other things, the Nazarenes were 
accustomed to sacrifice children at their secret assem- 
blies. The emotions of Caius on hearing these words 
from Lydia were, therefore, startling. He shrunk 
from her, as we have said, and his lips turned ashy 
white with horror; then he stared into her face won- 
deringly, as one would stare on a person risen from 
the dead; but gradually this expression turned to one 
of incredulity, and a smile of mingled scorn and 
disbelief curled his lip. There was a timid tearfulness 
in Lydia’s soft eyes, but she did not shrink beneath 
his look; for now that the words were spoken she 
seemed to have gained firmness. Yet a melancholy 
regret shadowed her countenance, and partially 
dimmed its glowing enthusiasm. For full two 
minutes neither spoke. Lydia was the first to break 
the silence. 

‘Tt is even so, Caius,” she said, “I am a Chris- 
tian.” 

‘* A Nazarene!” he said, like one talking to himself 
ina dream ; ‘‘thow a Nazarene! It cannot be. Sweet 
Lydia,” and his voice sunk into gentle entreaty, “ re- 
call those words.” 

The maiden was touched; tears gushed into her 
eyes, and laying her hand on his arm, she said en- 
treatingly : 

‘** Listen to me, Caius. What I tell you had better, 
perhaps, have been revealed to you long ago, but I 
feared that my love and your entreaties might unduly 
bias my mind, and so I early resolved to say nothing 
of this matter until all was decided. You remember 
last winter, which I spent at Athens. There I learned 
that my cousin was secretly a Christian, and at her 
house I met one of the teachers of that sect. If ever 
there was a good man, he was one; high and holy 
thoughts shone ever on his face, and when he spoke 
it was as if a teacher from the gods had come down to 
earth. Often did I listen as he expounded the doctrines 
of hissect. He taught that there was but one God, the 
author of all things created, a pure, eternal spirit 
dwelling apart in serene majesty. Yet this God was 
one of love, and not the fierce destroyer of his own 
progeny, as Saturn. How that the first human beings 
sinned against their just God, and thereby became 
liable to punishment, this teacher often told. He 
asserted also, that we were all immortal like the gods, 
the body being but the shell in which the spirit dwelt 
on earth. But the punishment of our first parents was 
also to be eternal. ‘To save us from the awful penalty 
(and here is the beauty of this glorious plan) the only 
son of God came down on earth and suflered the death 
of the cross. A hundred years have scarcely elapsed 
since then, and many now live who have seen persons 
that talked with this Christ and beheld his miracles; 
for he raised the dead, restored sight to the blind, fed 
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thousands with a few loaves, and did other wonders, 
the fame of which went abroad throughout all Judea, 
and penetrated even to Rome, as I have heard my 
grandsire tell. All this the holy man related, and 
read the narratives of the works of Jesus of Nazareth. 
I came away from Athens half persuaded to become a 
Christian. Latterly I have met this teacher again in 
Rome, and held converse with him. I did not yield 
to him at first, but gradually, and against many pre- 
judices. But when I contrasted the proofs of his re- 
ligion with those of our fathers; when I read in the 
holy books of the Christian, words that only a God 
could have dictated ; and when I saw this man and his 
brethren in the same faith not only blamelessly pure 
in their lives, but willing even to suffer death, as in 
Nero’s time, for their belief, I was forced to acknow- 
ledge that what they taught was not of Jupiter or Isis, 
but revealed by God himself. I took my resolu- 
tion accordingly, after mature thought—and can you 
blame me for it? Oh!” she continued, looking en- 
thusiastically into her companion’s face, “‘ if you, too, 
would listen to this new faith, and partake of the joy 
that fills the believer—” 

The maiden had spoken rapidly, as if under high 
excitement; and when she ceased, with her coun- 
tenance all in a glow, the features were still eloquent 
though the tongue was silent. Something of admira- 
tion had come into her companion’s face while she 
was speaking; but it was only from sympathy with 
her enthusiasm ; he was still unconvinced. He shook 
his head mournfully. 

‘* Lydia, why did you not tell me of this? It was 
wrong, very wrong. You have been misled by a 
zealot, whose fanatic eloquence and forged books have 
bewildered your mind, while his apparent willingness 
to die, as did the Nazarenes who, smeared with pitch, 
lighted Nero’s gardens, has appealed to your woman’s 
sympathies. We will talk this matter over, sweet 
Lydia, and you will forget this new creed.”’ 

The girl gazed sadly on the ground for a moment, 
for her heart yearned at the earnest words of Caius, 
but soon the temptation had passed, and she looked up 
firmly. 

“Tt cannot be,” was her mournful answer, ‘‘ my 
love must not steal away my convictions. But we 
will talk this matter over, dear Caius, and oh! may it 
end in making you a Christian.” 

The lover affected to be contented, for he saw that 
argument in her present frame of mind was useless. 
He trusted, however, she would not always be so, 
and wished to gain time. He turned the conversation 
by saying— ‘ 

* Will you go with me on the Tiber to-morrow? 
I have brought the god of flute players from Naples, 
and a party is to burn votive offerings at the mouth of 
the river.” 

The girl shook her head. 

** My religion forbids, as the highest of sins, offer- 
ing to other gods.”’ 

The brow of Caius clouded. 

‘* Now this is madness,” he exclaimed, passionately. 
* Lydia, Lydia, art thou crazed under the influence of 
this man? Is it not enough that you worship your 





own God, but must you prevent others from adoring 
theirs ?” 

Lydia burst into tears. ‘‘ Ah! Caius,” she said, 
“do yeu speak thus? I would do any thing for you, 
short of committing actual sin, but indeed, indeed, I 
cannot do this.” 

“Tt is strange,” said he gloomily, “ this sect has 
always been called sullen; and it makes even you 
unsocial. Do you then go to the amphitheatre to- 
morrow ?” 

‘Not there either. Are not the gods of Rome 
acknowledged by the very act of visiting the Colos- 
seum ?” she said timidly, as if half fearful of the 
effect her words would produce. 

** Then, by the club of Hercules, what wilt thou do?” 
for the heathen’s prejudices for the moment rose supe- 
rior to every consideration of affection. ‘‘ Wilt thou 
go instead to the meetings of these Nazarenes ?” 

‘*T go there to-morrow,”’ answered the maiden with 
difficulty, and the working of the lines of her mouth 
told the struggle of her bosom. 

‘* Now this would madden a Cato,” passionately 
exclaimed the young man, “‘ thou askest every thing, 
but will yield nothing.” But again he assumed an 
attitude of entreaty as he said—‘‘ Grant me this one 
favor, dear Lydia; do not goto this assembly. Per- 
haps I have spoken harshly, but I know not what I 
say, so utter is my grief. I do not ask you to go with 
me, but be not seen, for my sake, at the meetings of 
the Nazarenes. I ask it as a favor; the first I ever 
sued for, since I sued for thy love.” 

The eloquent tone, the pleading look of the speaker, 
for a moment, almost prevailed, but the heart of the 
young Christian struggled against the temptation, and 
she answered, though with tears and sobs that almost 
choked her utterance— 

**Oh! do not ask that—” and in turn she pleaded to 
her lover, “any thing else I will grant. But I dare 
not disown my faith. Look not thus sternly on me,” 
she continued, clasping his robe, ‘do not leave me 
in anger. Oh! Caius, Caius, could you only read my 
heart, you would see there how I love you, and that 
nothing but duty to my God forces me to refuse you. 
Nightly, daily, hourly, I pray for you—” 

The impassioned girl would have continued, but a 
new thought had now entered the lover’s mind—a 
suspicion had flashed across him that she loved some 
one of this new sect, for in no other way could he 
account for her firm refusal—and shaking off her hold 
on his person, he said angrily— 

‘Tt is enough, and the die is cast. You love an- 
other—nay! interrupt me not,” he said sternly, ‘ you 
love another. Go then—desert the gods of your fathers, 
renounce the faith of Rome, herd with this base scum 
of Judea, and wed the sacrilegious Nazarene who, by 
his foul magic, has stolen your heart from me—but 
take with you the curse of an injured man, and may 
that curse cling to you forever !”’ and, breaking away 
from the terrified girl, he rushed from the garden. 

She stood, for a minute, as if transmuted into stone, 
her wild, straining eyes fixed on the portico where he 
had disappeared: then she fell heavily to the ground, 
where she was found by her attendants insensible. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ac veluti magno in populo quum szepi coorta est 
Seditio, seevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamque faces et saxa volant: furor arma ministrant. 


“Enidos, Liber I. 


We have said that the mansions of the wealthier 
Romans rarely rose above one story. This remark, 
however, applies only to that part of the house in- 
habited by the owner, for against the outer wall were 
run up tiers of rooms to the height of several stories, 
usually let to indigent persons. This part of the 
structure was surmounted by a flat roof, overlooking 
the garden of the proprietor. Sometimes a hall was 
built above the atrium for the purposes of an eating- 
room. A Roman mansion of the better sort often pre- 
sented to the eye, therefore, a succession of irregular 
stories rising at the sides, and a blank wall surround- 
ing the garden in the rear, so that to the spectator it 
seemed as if the various incongruous parts of the 
building had been jumbled together by chance. A 
modern eye and modern comfort alike would turn 
from one of these ‘classic structures. 

In one of the upper eating-rooms we have men- 
tioned, was gathered a group of about a dozen persons, 
sitting around a table. The little assembly was com- 
posed of every age and sex; here an aged citizen and 
there a blooming youth; a centurion, a slave, a mer- 
chant, a matron and a young girl of noble mien and 
surpassing beauty, in whom, without difficulty, we re- 
cognize Lydia. Her countenance was paler and sadder 
than on the preceding evening, and an expression of 
subdued suffering was visible around the mouth and 
on the brow, telling in language more eloquent than 
words, the agonizing struggle through which she had 
passed. Never, perhaps, since Paul first stood on 
the hill of Mars, had a neophyte been so sorely 
tempted. To give up the faith of her childhood, to 
desert father and mother, were not the only sacrifices 
she had been called on to make. A more bitter lot had 
been hers ; she had to choose between her Maker and 
the first deep love of her heart. She had not hesitated, 
but the trial was none the less bitter. On recovering 
from her swoon, and kecoming again sensible that her 
lover had deserted her forever, it seemed as if her 
very heart would break, and all through the long night 
her tearful prayers had ascended to heaven for strength 
To give up Caius, he who, since the loss of her family, 
had become her only support in this. world, appeared 
to her like tearing out her heart. When, therefore, 
she left her home in the morning and, closely veiled, 
sought the little upper room where the Christians met, 
the first glance at her face assured the venerable 
man, whose ministrations had brought her out from 
Pagan idolatry, that some terrible sorrow had fallen 
on her young heart, and, with all that child-like sym- 
pathy which characterized the early believers, he 
longed to comfort her. 

This individual, the pastor of the little flock, sat at 
the head of the table with a roll of papyrus before him 
containing the sacred book from which he was about 
to read, as soon as the hymn, which was now being 
sung, should be finished. His brow was square and 
massive, long thin silvery hairs fell around his head, 





and his face was full of benignity. As his mild eye 
passed kindly from one to another of the congregation 
and rested at length on the tearful face of Lydia, with 
a look of compassion, of love and of encouragement, 
all blended together, the sorrowing girl felt that she 
had one friend yet left to her, and her heart grew 
lighter thereafter. 

It was, perhaps, the consciousness of some great 
sorrow preying on his young convert’s mind that in- 
duced the selection of the passages which the holy 
man that morning read. With a slow and devout air, 
as if borfe down with reverence, he unrolled the 
pages of Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
beginning at what is now the eighth verse of the 
fourth chapter, read solemnly— 

‘“ Weare troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted but 
not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ;” and in- 
terspersing his reading with casual remarks, applying 
the words to their present uncertain condition, he 
continued down to the passage ‘for our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 

At length he closed the book and looked around. 
Every face was bent eagerly on his, drinking in the 
precious words he had been reading, and he noticed 
that even on Lydia’s countenance the glow of en- 
thusiasm had nearly dissipated her sadness. Long 
and steadfast was the gaze he fixed on his flock, 
turning silently from one to another as he looked. 

‘‘ My brethren,” he began slowly, ‘‘ we live in mo- 
mentous times, when it behoves us all to be tried as 
in a furnace, for we know not the day nor hour when 
we may be called upon to endure the fiery crown. 
In the little cloud we can forsee the hurricane; and 
since the Parthian defeats and the plague which has 
wasted the army, have not the priests gone about cry- 
ing that the gods are offended, and that the Christians, 
who bring in a strange divinity, should be sacrificed 
to appease Olympus? This cannot endure long with- 
out a tumult, in which, I forsee, some of us will fall 
victims. Are we ready? Have our lamps been 
trimmed, and is our oil burning? Brethren, we are 
not as the heathen around us; we are sojourners, not 
dwellers, here; having no time even to put off our 
sandals. Let us then be always girded, with our staff 
in our hand and our eyes fixed heavenward, for we 
know not how soon we may be called to Paradise 
through the fangs of the lion or the fiery gate. Shrink 
not from the trial, for did not our Savior suffer before 
us? And he who, inspired from on high, left this 
book for our guidance—praised be God for the same !” 
he continued, laying his hand on the epistle and raising 
his eyes to heaven; ‘‘did not Ae endure all things, 
and at Jast perish almost within sound of my voice, 
and all that he might proclaim to us the immeasur- 
able love of God? Hear what he says! ‘Of the 
Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day I have 
been in the deep. In journeyings often, in perils by 
waters, in perils by robbers, in perils of mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
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city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren. In weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness !’ ”’ 

He closed the book, and again, for a minute, looked 
around his flock. 

‘¢ And now shall we shrink from the trial, if so be 
that it should come? Comfort, comfort—oh! my 
brethren,” he continued in an exulting tone; ‘for we 
have that within us which shall bear us up through 
every mortal agony. I see, to-day, that some of you 
are borne down—you, my sweet Lydia, among the 
rest; but, whatever your sorrows, remember, they are 
only for a day, and that the night cometh which to us 
shall usher in an eternity of joy. Oh! that eternity— 
endless, sorrowless, and to be spent in the smile of 
God. There we shall wander by cool rivers, under 
breezy trees, through meadows fragrant with flowers; 
there we shall listen to harps giving forth music such 
as no mortal ear hath conceived of; there we shall 
behold the martyred Paul, Peter, and all holy men; 
and there we shall meet the loved and lost who have 
gone before, and in that glad re-union compensate for 
all we have suffered here. Brethren, be firm, for the 
hour of our trial is at hand.” 

He ceased, his eyes turned heavenward and his 
countenance glowing with holy rapture. His hearers 
partook of his enthusiasm; and though tears rolled 
down many a cheek, the tears were those of joy and 
not of grief. A silence, which was oceupied in inward 
prayer, ensued. 

But soon that silence was fearfully broken. Scarcely 
had the speaker ceased when a low rumbling sound, 
like the distant rolling of chariots, fell on the ear; this 
was succeeded, after an interval, by a noise as of the 
roaring of wind in a far-off forest, rising and falling 
fitfully ; then the sound changed until it assumed that of 
a multitude of voices shouting in angry excitement, 
and appearing to draw nearer at every repetition of 
the shout, until finally it became distinguishable as the 
cry of a tumultuous mob, engaged in one of those 
riots which were as characteristic of the rabble of 
Rome in the days of the empire, as they are of the 
sans culottes of Paris in the present day. 

At first no one paid attention to the sounds; but, as 
their character became more evident, and they ap- 
proached nearer, one after another of the Christians 
cast hasty glances of inquiry at the door. These 
signs of alarm were rare, however, and the exercise 
of silent prayer continued. But when the shouts in- 
creased in frequency and fury, and at length approached 
the building and were heard in the street below, the 
members of the little flock looked anxiously into each 
other’s faces, and one or two turned white as marble. 
No word was spoken for a minute, as each paused to 
listen whether or not the mob swept by. But nowa 
louder shout than any preceding one, rose up directly 
in front of the house, more like the howl of wild 
beasts than the voices of men; and, as it filled that 
little room with its savage echoes, the congregation 
sprang to their feet—the centurion laid his hand on his 
sword, the lips of the merchant parted and his eyes 
looked wildly around, and the matron clung to the 


dress of the hardy slave who started up beside her. 
Lydia clasped her hands and looked to heaven be- 
seechingly. Only the minister was unmoved. A 
brighter lustre kindled in his eye, and he stood witha 
proud curl of the lip, that was yet not one of defiance. 
He took up the papyrus and composed his robe around 
him. At this instant that yell of hungry rage rose up 
again from the crowd outside, and amid the angry 
howl, could be distinguished one prevailing shout, 
** The Christians to the lions!” At that fearful sound 
all shrunk instinctively together and looked to the holy 
man, their mortal fears for one moment triumphing 
over their faith. 

‘Cheer ye, my brethren,” said the pastor, looking 
enthusiastically around, with a voice of triumphant 
joy, ‘for they have power only over the body and 
cannot harm the soul. This day, perhaps, we shall 
sup with Christ in Paradise !” 

How often will a few words from a brave heart, in 
a moment of doubt, nerve even the weakest with 
daring. Except the slave, Lydia and the pastor, there 
was not one of the congregation who had not many 
ties that bound him to earth, and who had not, in the 
first moment of alarm, naturally recurred to these 
dear objects of love. Such reflections, as much as 
any personal fears, had caused the irresolution and 
shrinking which, for the instant, had been exhibited. 
The Christians knew that there was but one outlet 
from the room, and that this passage led directly into the 
raging crowd. ‘There was then nohope. But the en- 
thusiasm of their leader had acted on them as a trumpet 
calling the warrior to battle. Each caught a portion 
of his high resolve, the men drawing themselves fear- 
lessly up, and the females gazing on his face in 
mingled admiration and reliance. Another minute 
thus passed, and then came the sound of blows on the 
outer door, alternated with oaths and angry cries, 
while continually rose up over all, the cry of, ‘‘ The 
Christians to the lions !” 

“We will await their coming here,” said the pastor, 
as he noticed the centurion cast a look at the head of 
the staircase ; ‘‘ and resist not, for so our Master hath 
taught us. We have been betrayed. But it becomes 
us neither to seek nor fly from danger. And our few 
moments might well be spent in singing a hymn of 
praise, perhaps the last we shall ever sing. Come 
hither, Lydia, thou hast the sweetest voice of all, and 
Isee thou art notafraid. Thou wilt stand by me here, 
and begin the hymn.” 

The maiden moved, with downcast eyes, to the holy 
man’s side; but there was no faltering in her step. 
Death had now no fears for her, since she had nothing 
to bind her to earth: and the holy enthusiasm that 
shone from her face nerved many a stouter heart and 
older frame. The pastor took her hand within his 
own, as if to support her by this token of his immediate 
presence. With her eyes still on the ground, she 
began the hymn, and her voice, at first tremulous with 
modesty, soon gathered firmness, and swelled out 
rich and deep, filling the little room with bursts of un- 
equaled melody, and then dying softly away, only, 
however, to soar again prouder thanever. Gradually 





the others joined in the hymn, rich manly voices 
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alternating with woman’s feebler tones, until the 
strains rose calmly and majestically, and were heard 
outside over all the uproar of the rioters. With a 
wild shout at the sound, those nearest the house, like 
frantic beasts beating the bars of their cage, flung 
themselves on the door, while the vaster multitude 
who filled the street and blockaded all the avenues 
thereto for hundreds of yards in every direction, burst 
into a prolonged and angry yell, which almost stunned 
its immediate hearers, penetrated to the remotest 
corners of the Capitol, and made the lions, confined for 
the approaching show, start up in their distant lairs 
and echo back the shout with a roar of affright. 

The blows on the outer door now increased, echo- 
ing with fearful distinctness through the upper chamber. 
Still the Christians sang on. The angry cries of the 
crowd deepened into an unintermitted howl, and when 
the first panel crashed beneath the axe aroar went up 
that shook the building to its foundations. Blow now 
followed blow in quick succession, panel after panel 
crackling under the heavy strokes ; yet still the Chris- 
tians sang on. Suddenly a sharp, quick yell, that 
partook as much of exultation as of rage, rang out, 
followed by the trampling of feet in the hall below. 
Then steps were heard on the staircase running up. 
Yet still the Christians sang on. And not until the 
frantic rabble had burst into the room, had dragged 
their victims to the ground, and had filled the narrow 
apartment with savage yells of triumph, did that hymn 
cease, and even then it was not so much hushed as 
drowned by the cries of the mob. 

‘Down with the miscreants. They have enraged the 
gods by their impiety, and brought on us defeat and the 
plague. No mercy to the Nazarene dogs!”’ were the 
exclamations that rose on every hand. The scene that 
followed was one of unbridled license and ferocity. 
The Christians were seized on, dragged hither and 
thither, spat at, buffeted, trampled under foot, their 
garments torn, themselves mocked and taunted, while 
even daggers were used in the fray. The pastor and 
Lydia, happily, were not the first on whom the fury of 
the rabble burst, else they would have fallen immediate 


victims ; but when a brawny ruffian, struggling through }. 


the press, plucked the holy man’s beard, and pointed 
with a brutal jest at Lydia, attempting at the same 
time to tear the robe from her bosom, the mob forgot 
the other victims and rushed toward the devoted two. 
Borne down by the press, Lydia and her protector 
thought, for a moment, that their last minute had 
come. 

‘Courage! courage !” said the pastor. ‘‘ The Lord 
is our strength.” 

‘* W hat says the hound?” shouted one of the mob. 
‘‘ Romans! he defames the gods. Hurl him headlong 
to the street!” 

The proposal was greeted with a how! of approval, 
and immediately a dozen brawny arms seized on the 
victims and thrust them down the staircase, whence 
they were borne almost lifeless into the open air. No 
sooner did the hoary head of the Christian minister ap- 
pear than the uproar became fearful: some crying to 
stone him, some to burn him, some to scourge him, and 





others to cast him to the lions. Beaten, insulted, dragged 
hither and thither, the fearless Christian still retained 
his hold on Lydia, seeming to care more for her safety 
than for his own. But the very numbers and violence 
of the mob frustrated its own wishes. Amid the 
conflicting modes of punishment proposed none ap- 
peared to receive the suffrages of the majority, and 
part of the rage which was at first directed wholly on 
the Christians was now turned by each faction against 
its opponent. The mob began to wrangle with itself; 
blows were exchanged, cries of defiance rung on all 
sides; stones and clubs soon flew in every direction ; 
a rush was made by the larger faction on a smaller 
one; and thus swayed hither and thither by contend- 
ing opinions, the rioters partially forgot their prisoners, 
who, crowded into a narrow space immediately out- 
side the building, awaited the event. The tumult still 
raged furiously, when the sound of armed men was 
heard approaching, and the battle appeared to be 
changed to the outskirts of the crowd, those im- 
mediately around the prisoners ceasing their conten- 
tion. The shouts were now mingled with words of 
command, the mob swayed to and fro and began to 
retreat up the avenue, and directly the insignia of the 
guards was seen steadily advancing to the building 
where the Christians had met, driving the crowd 
before. Some of the boldest of the rioters now re- 
membering the objects of their vengeance, made a 
rush at them and would have borne them away, but 
the leader of the soldiery issued a quick order, and a 
score of veterans, springing from the ranks, drove back 
the assailants, and surrounding the prisoners in front 
protected them with drawn swords, while the main 
body of the guards, wedging up the narrow street 
from side to side, steadily advanced, pushing the 
rabble before itas an avalanche moves rocks and even 
villages in its descent from the mountain. In afew 
minutes the street was cleared, though the mob still 
remained together, hanging sullenly on the edge of the 
soldiery, occassionally flinging a stone, and awaiting 
their retreat to return to the house, on which it pro- 
posed yet to wreak its vengeance. 

‘We claim your protection,” said the Christian 
leader to the commander of the military; ‘‘ we have 
broken no law.” 

‘Ye are Nazarenes, I believe,” said he sternly, 
‘¢ whom the gods abhor, and for enduring whom the 
state now suffers their just anger. If ye be guilty of 
this new and wicked faith, the prefect must award 
your doom. While the laws remain, however, you 
are entitled to a fair trial, and therefore I am come to 
rescue you from the fangs of the mob. But no prudent 
emperor will wholly disregard their wishes, so if ye 
be indeed Nazarenes at once prepare for the lions. 
My orders are, meantime, to commit you to safe con- 
finement ;” and with these words the prisoners were 
huddled together and marched off, guarded by the 
soldiery to the foot of the hill of the Capitol. Here 
they were thrust into the Mamartine prison, in whose 
damp dungeons died the miserable Jugurtha. Those 
gloomy dens are to be seen there at this day. 


[To be continued. 
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HOPE. 





BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


Hops in the young heart springeth, 
As flowers in the infant year ; 
Hope in the young heart singeth, 
As birds when the flowers appear. 


Hope in the old heart dieth, 
As wither those early flowers ; 





Hope from the old heart flieth, 
As the birds from wintry bowers. 


But spring will revive the flower ; 
And the birds return to sing ; 

And Death will renew Hope’s power 
In the old heart withering. 





THE NAME DEEP CARVED ON THIS OLD TREE. 


MISS MARY L. 


THE name deep carved on this old tree 
Recalls life’s early dreams once more, 
Old memories that waken grief, 
And feelings that I thought were o’er ; 
For now my weary soul is changed, 
My brow is marked with lines of care, 
Since years of hardship, strife and toil 
Have left dark shades of sorrow there. 


But, as I gaze upon this name, 
The clouds that shroud the past have fled, 
And reund me rise the friends of youth, 
The fondly loved and faithful dead: 
And one, the fairest of the band, 
With sunny locks and azure eyes, 
Seems breathing me in whispered tones, 
To join her in her home, the skies. 


Poor girl! how little did I think, 

When wildly weeping o’er thy bier, 
That long, long years would pass away, 
And I should still be dwelling here, 
For then I prayed that speedy death 
Might free me from a life of pain, 

The wish was impious and unjust, 
And Gop, in wisdom, made it vain. 


But when I think upon the day 
I carved thy name upon this tree, 

I cannot deem those cherished words 
Are all that I have left to me; 

Would that I ne’er had crossed thy path, 
Thy days had then gone calmly by, 

In tranquil happiness and joy, 
Unruffied by a tear or sigh. 


But fate ordained that we should meet, 
And gave to me thy constant heart; 

We wedded, but we were not blest, 
Tho’ love its sunshine could impart; 











LAWSON. 


I saw thee pine mid needy care, 

With scanty want our board was spread, 
For mine the bittter fate of those 

Who strive to barter thought for bread. 


What fearful anguish moved my breast, 

While thou wert drooping day by day, 
To mark the pallor of thy cheek, 

And watch thy slow but sure decay! 
Yet patient was thy gentle heart, 

That ever strove my path to cheer, 
That urged me on to brighter hopes, 

And breathed new comfort in mine ear. 


But faint and fainter grew the voice, 
That anxious love could scarcely hear, 

Yet didst thou hide the hollow cough, 
And seem to smile when I was near; 

I toiled unceasing day and night, 
I would have given life for gold; 

But only gained the pittance wrung 
From out the heartless and the cold. 


Death came at length, a welcome friend, 
To set thee from thy sorrow free ; 
Yet didst thou bid me live to gain 
The name I could not share with thee ; 
And I have lived in sadness on, 
To see each dream of joy depart, 
And feel the world can ne’er bestow 
A treasure like thy tender heart. 
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And yet perchance, in after years, 

The burning words that I have breathed 
May gain a place they know not now, 

And be with brighter names enwreathed ; 
The poet oft the laurel wins, 

In time above his tomb to wave, 
And, dearest, it may proudly rest 

In triumph o’er thy lowly grave. 








A SABBATH 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


No lover of mountain scenery, we venture to say, 
ever entered the beautiful village of Wellsboro’, 
Tioga county, Pa., on the south, without pausing at 
the summit of a hill, a mile distant, over which passes 
the stage road from Blossburg. It was there that my 
traveling companion bade our driver stop his horses, 
while we feasted our eyes so long, that the conse- 
quence was a ride of eight miles, through a forest of 
pines, after dark. But we leave the reader to judge 
when he sees the same picture of grandeur and beauty 
—when h® sees it as we saw it, enriched by the hues 
of a gorgeous sunset in June—whether we were to 
blame in the matter or not. Onreaching Wellsboro’, 
where our stage route terminated, we took a light 
one-horse vehicle for a drive to Manchester—the 
newly baptized village among the mountains—where 
we proposed to pass the Sabbath, it being then Satur- 
day evening. Thanks to the skill which controlled 
the reins, or to our sensible animal’s entire knowledge 
of the zigzag path through the forest—which ad- 
mitted not even the light of a solitary star—we met 
with no accident, though with not a few obstructions, 
in the form of fallen trees and gullied paths, sloping 
often too nearly on Pine Creek for the traveler’s ease 
of mind; especially as late rains had swollen the 
stream to quite a formidable river, whose voice 
sounded hoarsely through the tops of the pines. On 
emerging from the forest, and looking about us in the 
welcome starlight, we found ourselves on the verge 
of a precipitous descent, beneath which, here and 
there, glimmered the lights of the settlement we 
were approaching. Our sure-footed beast carried us 
in safety to the foot of the hill, and halted at the gate 
of a comfortable-looking farm-house, where we found 
the best of cheer and the most grateful of couches. 
Hunger turns every thing into luxury, and, after a 
supper that Belshazzar might have envied, we en- 
joyed a night’s sleep such as all the poppies, ‘‘ syrens 
and medicinal gums,” never administered. 

Awaking “ under the opening eyelids of Morning,” 
my first consciousness was of a ‘‘ concord of sweet 
sounds” that saluted my ear, from a choir of mountain 
birds sending to Heaven their Sabbath matin song. 
In an instant I was at the window, filled with astonish- 
ment and admiration to find myself in a deep hollow, 
scooped by Nature’s hand out of the heart of the 
mountains, which environed it so entirely that the 
eye could discover no pathway of escape. There 
they stood in majesty sublime, those pine-clad moun- 
tains of centuries, encircling a little handful of human 
beings, whose diminutive dwellings dotted at inter- 
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vals the green sward at their base. The lover of 
Nature may gaze enraptured on a cultivated land- 
scape, where the corn springs up in the valleys, and 
‘the little hills rejoice on every side ;” or watch with 
calm admiration the majestic river, rolling onward to 
the illimitable sea; or view with reverence the 
face of Heaven mirrored by some peaceful lake ; but 
never does he realize so overpoweringly the presence 
of Nature’s Gop, or worship so ‘‘ humbly and softly,” 
as when bounded by eternal mountains, whose sum- 
mits are lost in the clouds. 
“T gazed upon them 
Till they, still present to the bodily sense, 


Did vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshiped the invisible alone.” 


No inn held out its sign to the traveler, and the 
hospitable mansion which had opened to receive us, 
was the most considerable building in the valley, 
save a modest edifice whose heavenward-pointing 
spire told the stranger that the Great Architect had 
revealed himself to those mountaineers no less 
through his word than his works. The sun was just 
clintbing over the peaks, and filling the vale with 
gladness, when my eyes opened upon this scene. It 
was ‘‘ the Lord’s day,” and how could I but * rejoice 
and be glad in it,” when the trees seemed to “ clap 
their hands,” and the hills to be joyful together ? 

Some timid deer, too, had stolen out from their 
hiding-places, and might be seen grazing on the dis- 
tant declivities, as if instinct had taught them the day 
on which they could feed fearless of the hunter’s gun, 
while nearer, on the emerald lawn beneath the win- 
dow, a beautiful pair of spotted fawns were sporting 
about, snuffing the fragrant air of morning. Sweet 
relief from carking care to the world-wearied spirit! 
There, methought, one might live like the nymphs 
and fairies, without growing old. 

As we descended to the breakfast room, my com- 
panion archly suggested that I had probably conjec- 
tured by this time why he selected that spot for our 
Sabbath sojourn. And seach a breakfast! Never 
were venison steaks like those; nor wild strawber- 
ries of such delicious flavor; nor bread so white, so 
light, so sweet; nor maple sugar (for we had no 
other) so palatable before. Refreshed by the grateful 
meal—and Apicius himself could not have desired 
more delicious fare—it was proposed that we should 
retrace our Saturday evening’s ride to Wellsboro’, 
and attend divine service at the Episcopal church of 
that village. Nothing could be more favorable to the 
spirit of devotion, than a ride which led us through 
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nature’s temple—that forest of pines—so tall, that 
when the eye looked upward through them, their 
branches seemed blending with the sky: truly there 
were ‘‘ sermons in trees,’”’ and never was the littleness 
of man preached to me so effectively as through the 
voices of those giant pines, as their leaves responded 
to the breath of heaven. On entering the inviting- 
looking little church, I was struck with the simplicity 
and neatness of its interior, as well as with the de- 
votional appearance of the worshipers: the familiar 
sounds of a small organ also surprised me, for I had 
not thought to find such proofs of cultivation in that 
late unbroken solitude. There was a life in the form— 
a ‘spirit and truth” about the worship of that little 
band, with which the stranger’s heart could at once 
sympathize. 
“ Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
Where men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart!” 
The solemn litany, the prayers and portions of scrip- 
ture for the day, came from the meek voice of that 
holy man, no less eloquently for the plain black robe 
which he wore through the whole service. And 
when the deep choral tones of the organ accompa- 
nied the simple voices of the villagers in the Gloria 
Excelsis, never to me did it sound more impressively 
when chanted by the many trained voices of a cathe- 
dral choir— 
‘for there I found 


That outward forms do but in truth receive 
Their finer influence from the life within.”’ 


The village of Manchester being yet too feeble to 
support regular ministerial services, the pulpit of their 
newly erected house of worship was supplied only by 
gratuitous ‘labors of love” from itinerant preachers, 
and it so happened on the Sabbath of our sojourn that 
no man of God passed that way; but hearing that the 
house was to be opened in the afternoon by a tem- 
perance lecturer, we determined to return and wit- 
ness the gathering together of his rustic auditors: for 
it is a pleasing sight for those who love to note the 
happy peculiarities of our country, to see the innocent 
if not virtuous inhabitants of its secluded hamlets 
pouring out in their Sunday gear—the whole com- 
munity meeting as one religious family around a 
common altar. Where the people all came from, the 
hills and glens must tell, for J could not imagine ; but 
the house overflowed with numbers, and, what cannot 
be said of many such assemblies, contained but ove 
class of human beings—all meeting on equal terms— 
none striving after the highest seat—difference of sta- 
tion having never been so much as named among 
them. All united in the tee-totaler’s hymn, singing 
with the same spirit and the same understanding also ; 
having all been trained in the same school—“ un- 
earthly minstrelsy !’”” We noticed the pretty daughter 
of our comparatively wealthy host, sharing her hymn 
book with the equally well dressed girl whom we had 
seen in their kitchen. God bless their unsophisticated 
souls ! long may it be ere they learn the classifications 
of more cultivated society. A temperance lecture 
was evidently a new revelation there, and no little 


satisfaction was it to us to watch its effect on the 
wondering audience. 

There sat a brawny-armed, honest-faced forester, 
with eyes and mouth extended to their utmost dimen- 
sions, swallowing e masse the marvels of the lecturer ; 
and there, a red-nosed personification of wretchedness 
hung his head, as the direful consequences of intem- 
perance were depicted; while the sun-burnt, bare- 
footed urchins about the door were mischievously 
grinning and exchanging significant glances. How 
many homes were made glad, or how many names 
added to the PLepGe, through the instrumentality of 
that lecture, is beyond my province to tell. The 
house in which it was delivered, had been dedicated 
only a few weeks previous to our visit, and was the 
first Presbyterian church ever erected in Tioga county. 
It is beautifully situated on a knoll, beneath which 
two streams from different directions unite. ‘* As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem,” so is this 
humble church surrounded on every side, and em- 
bosomed in trees: there, literally, the “ Fir tree, the 
pine tree and the box tree together beautify the place 
of the sanctuary.” The site, when selected, was sup- 
posed to be a natural mound, but was ascertained on 
leveling it to have been an Indian burying-ground : 
remains were found in a sitting posture. And when 
*t is added that the bell was brought from a convent in 
Spain, where it had been used a century, the kind 
reader will not think it amiss if I end ‘ A Sabbath 
Among the Mountains of Pennsylvania” with some 
lines, simple as the building itself, which were dedi- 
cated at the time to 

THE MOUNTAIN SANCTUARY. 

See, through yon verdant hills, 

That heavenward pointing spire! 
Hark to that bell! whose echoed tones 

In distant vales expire. 
There late no outward sign 

The Christian reared to Heaven; 
Nor voice of pealing Sabbath-bell 

To waiting ears was given. 


But, in calm majesty, 
Those mountains mutely told 
His name, whose hand omnipotent 
Laid their foundations old! 
His praises there alone 
From mountain streams were heard, 
Or in the heaven-taught melody 
Of the wild forest-bird. 


Those hills and flowery dells 
The dark-eyed Indian knew, 
And oft amid their giant pines 
His swift winged arrow flew: 
He buried there his dead 
Beside the crystal stream, 
That long its murmuring voice might sound 
The hunter’s requiem. 


Yes, ’neath that grassy knoll 
The perished Indian sleeps; 

Whilst o’er his dust the white man now 
His Christian Sabbath keeps. 

From thence the pious hymn 
Ascends in mellow tone, 

And there is broke the bread of life 





To such as Christ doth own. 
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I see a little flock Long may its peal be heard 
In Sunday robes attired, Those towering hills among, 
Gathering from cultured fields around And long within those humble courts 
To list the word inspired. The Sabbath’s holy song : 
Those “rocks and vales”? now hear And He whose blessing shuns 
The glad “ church-going bell’”’— The temples of the proud, 
Whose tongue of papal chimes and rites Will o’er that sanctuary spread 
A century’s tale might tell. His presence “ in the cloud.”’ 





WAR. 





BY ROBERT T. CONRAD. 








Tuov blood-eclipse of nations,—darkling o’er Are loos’d unto their revel. Not for good, 

Hopes that were lit by Heaven! Why comest thou, For virtue, nor for honor, does thy cry 

When we are winning to the wan earth’s brow Ring through our shudd’ring valleys, where thy track 
The primai lustre which its Eden wore ? Will leave heart, hearth-stone—silent, cold and black. 
*T is not, that, wolf-like, thou wilt lap up blood ;— Why should earth’s last, fond, fairest hope thus die? 

For man is Death’s: but, from thy gory hand, Not for what now we are, but what may be, 

Leash’d Crime and Madness, ’gainst a shrieking land, Leave us to peace and hope, God and our destiny! 





HUCKNALL TORKARD. 





BY W. H. C. HOSMER, 





Every sight and sound, this morning, seemed calculated to summon touching recollections of poor Byron. The chime 
was from the village spires of Hucknall Torkard, beneath which his remains lie buried.—W. Irvine. 





Ox! what a power in sights and sounds about In all its features whispering of peace. 
Earth’s hallowed ground—eloquent battle fields, The vale of Newstead, with its silver waves, 
Wrecks of monastic pomp, or crumbling halls— Tall patriarch oaks in which the rook found home, 
Sad, haunted places, where heroic veins Lawns populous with hardy English flowers, 
Have poured their crimson out in Honor’s cause, Memorials of knighthood and the monk, 
Or lonely grave that holds some mighty heart And hamlets sending up blue, smoky wreaths, 
In voiceless custody. Were objects unto which poetic heart 
Such thoughts were thine, | Might cling through changing years, and never feel 


Immortal pilgrim from our western world! 

When Hucknall Torkard, on the breeze of morn, 
Sent from its gray and venerable spire 

A deep-toned mellow chime. Another voice 
Found echo in the chambers of his heart 

While listening, with charmed ear, to that old bell— 
A still, mysterious voice that told of bard, 


The burden of satiety :—and yet 
The wayward lord of such an Eden bright 
Went forth in youth to battle with the world, 
Its passions and its perils—feel the shaft 
From bow of ambushed slander darkly sent— 
Hear the loud ery of Envy’s craven brood, 
Eclipsed in brightness by his young renown, 
At rest beneath the pavement of the church, Or read the lying verse of scribbling hate, 
Who needed not heraldic blazonry Until his heart, by nature kind, became 
To make his name undying. | <A fount, like Mara, bitter :—then he roved 
On the spot Far from his household gods and princely towers— 

Through dim, stained glass of Gothic window poured His genius waking wonder in all lands, 
Attempered, softened light. Oh! contrast strange While an abiding sorrow made the locks 
To wild and dazzling radiance that around That clustered round his glorious forehead gray, 
The monarch bard of Britain fell in life; And woke, alas, although his years were few, 
Warming the buried grandeur of the past, A yearning for the shroud! 
Till dim, dismembered empires from their sleep, . Qh! that his life 
Reclothed with majesty, arose once more, Beneath the shades of Newstead might have passed— 
And icy gyves, by the Pale Tyrant forged, No chord of his unequaled harp deranged, 
Dropped from the bony arms of buried Power, Wedded to one in boyhood’s hour adored 
Dissolved like sunlit dew. With love that knew no limit to its strength— 

A landscape fair His Mary—Annesley’s bright morning star! 
Before the vision of the pilgrim spread, 
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PEDGEER MOLLY AND PRETTY’ JANE. 


A GRANDMOTHER ’S STORY. 





BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 





Amonest no class of the community, within the 
range of my observation, has the march of improve- 
ment been more signally manifest than that of the 
itinerant venders of small wares. The pedlers of my 
early day differed as much, collectively, with the 
modern members of the calling, who traverse the 
country in all the comforts of curtained and cushioned 
carriages ; hold forth the loudest on law, politics and 
religion in every bar-room discussion; usurp the 
highest seat at the farmer’s table, and scorn any title 
beneath that of “traveling merchant,” as does the 
knave Autolycus, individually, with the philosophic 
hero of Wordsworth. Their social position among us 
was of the very lowest grade. There were too many 
demands for the possessor of an able body anda sound 
mind in the regular branches of commerce, and too 
few attractions in the exposure and precarious sub- 
sistence incident to a wandering life in a thinly settled 
region, to leave him much inducement to be found 
among the number. In consequence, it was resorted 
to, chiefly, by such as were debarred, through natural 
or accidental infirmity, from competition upon equal 
terms with their fellows. A trade’s-union of them 
would have borne a likeness to no assemblage on 
record, if, indeed, I except Falstaff’s band of sub- 
stitutes—‘‘the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace ;” and the certainty of each bearing some un- 
fortunate peculiarity which could suggest a convenient 
sobriquet, abolished, with respect to them, the com- 
mon necessity of remembering patronymics. We 
had the “ one-eyed” and the “ one-armed,” the “ lisp- 
ing” and the “ limping pedlers ;” ‘‘ Ragged John” and 
*‘ Rickety Joe,” and throughout their whole circuit 
they were known by no other designations. And yet 
they could have been much less readily dispensed 
with than their more pretending successors. Manya 
long, hard ride over rocks and through wildernesses 
did they save to the fair consumers of needles, tapes 
and pins; and many a cholic and toothache were 
soothed by their little vials of essences, when a visit 
from the far-off doctor could only have been thought 
of with anguish and despair. 

Wearisome and unsafe as was the occupation, it 
was not unfrequently assumed by females, though 
these were, in moral and personal standard, seldom 
superior to their competitors efthe other sex. But in 
my neighborhood there was one exception whom I 
would not, willingly, allow any lapse of years to dis- 
place from my memory ; for a more upright spirit than 
hers, or a more genial heart never triumphed over the 
selfish tendencies of a course of humble toil. ‘‘ Pedler 





Molly” was her professional appellation, but by those 
acquainted with her history and with the true worth of 
her character, she was always respectfully referred to 
as the Widow Slade. 

A woman of middle age at the opening of my story, 
she had devoted herself, since an early widowhood, to 
securing a decent competence for her declining years, 
and for her only child the means of fitting him for the 
vocation of his father—that of a schoolmaster. Summer 
and winter there were few days in which the light, 
active figure of Pedler Molly might not have been met 
on her accustomed round, ever neat, clean and suitably 
attired, and there were few houses that she frequented, 
in which her cheerful smile and her kind, clear voice 
were not gladly welcomed, for her conversation was 
as pleasantas her conduct was irreproachable. Even 
among the families who constituted the gentry of the 
district, a place was always freely allotted to her 
amidst their domestic circle, in consideration that, 
however homely might have been her training, her 
appearance and whole bearing bespoke her a lady of 
Nature’s own patent. 

The dwelling which Widow Slade occupied, and 
which it was a ruling object with her one day to call 
her own, was a cottage of the better class, a square, 
stone building divided into three apartments—two 
small chambers and a larger room into which they 
opened. In this outer room, which, in the words of 
the old song, served “ for parlor, for kitchen and hall,” 
the pedler woman, one intensely cold morning in 
December, sat at breakfast. The first snow of the 
season had come on the night before, and Jay thick 
and unbroken on the surrounding fields, while heavy 
masses of leaden colored clouds, drifting wildly before 
the keen north wind, threatened to add another fall to 
its depth. But none of the external gloom had found 
entrance within the walls. The oaken floor, scoured 
with scrupulous niceness, was untarnished by a single 
footprint, and a crackling fire blazed in the cumbrous 
stove—an appliance of comfort, which at that period 
many a mansion far more imposing could net boast. 
Before one of the widows, from which the frost-work 
had not yet quite melted away, was placed the little 
table, whose freshly ironed cloth as fairly rivaled in 
whiteness the snow without, as did the lustre of its 
pewter garniture that of a service of silver. The 
savory odor of a plate of plump, brown sausages, and 
the foam-like lightness of a wheaten loaf, the staples 
of the repast, testified to the skill of the hand that had 
compounded them, while the exhalations of a tiny, 
black cofiee-pot betrayed the presence of a luxury 
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that, in those days, would hardly have been remarked 
on such a board without reprehension. But it was 
one in which Widow Slade seldom indulged, and 
never except when she needed its harmless stimulus 
against the fatigues of a tour of unusual length and 
difficulty. 

‘* Well, Heaven be praised for a warm house and a 
bountiful meal !” she ejaculated, rising from the table 
with an expression of gratitude on her fresh, un- 
wrinkled face ; “if this world requires much care and 
hard work of me, it also yields me many blessings to 
be thankful for !” 

Her words were directed to her son, a tall, mature 
looking lad of fourteen or fifteen, whose strongly 
marked, though handsome features were singularly im- 
pressed with the character of turbulence and self-will. 
He was engaged in preparing a new rifle for use, and 
occasionally alternated his employment, as if uncon- 
sciously, by tracing, with a pointed stick, the device 
on the broad side-plate of the stove, the tragedy of 
Judith and Holofernes, represented with the ana- 
choristic machinery of a stack of bayonets and a pile 
of cannon-balls, to give a warlike aspect to the tent. 
Without appearing to have noticed his mother’s 
address, he threw down the stick and said abruptly, 
‘“‘T shall want some money to-day; if you are going 
out on your beat, be sure that you leave me some.” 

‘* Money to-day!” she repeated, stopping with sur- 
prise in her occupation of removing the breakfast 
things ; ‘where can you be going, George, that you 
will need money on such a day as this ?” 

* To the shooting-match at the Elk ; there ‘s to be a 
famous one, and I want to win either the prize bear, 
or a prime old turkey for our Christmas dinner.” 

‘One of the turkeys of our own feeding will do 
well enough for our Christmas dinner, George, and as 
to the bear, I want no such beast about me. Besides, 
it is a bad habit for a boy like you to get into, this 
going to shooting-matches.”’ 

**Good or bad, I intend to go,” said the lad in- 
solently; ‘*so you may as well leave me the money 
to pay for my chances; if you don’t choose to do it, I 
dare say I could find out where there is enough kept 
to answer my purpose.” 

The widow turned with a deep sigh to a window, 
and her eyes wandered vacantly over the wide ex- 
panse of snow before it, but after a moment they rested 
on a dwelling, the only one within sight of her own, 
which stood at the farther side of a trackless field, and 
her train of thought was changed. 

“Strange that I should have been so forgetful,” she 
observed, as if in self-reproach; ‘this is no time, 
George, to be disputing about your idle amusements, 
while a fellow creature near us may be in grievous 
want of our aid. I ought not to have neglected till 
this late hour my duty toward poor Margaret Wilmot. 
There is nota curtain drawn from her window, nor 
a curl of smoke rising from her chimney ; perhaps she 
is too weak to leave her bed, and is suffering for food 
and fire. I must go and look after her, though indeed 
it will be hard enough for me to spare thetime. I 
promised to be at Colonel Melvin’s against twelve, 
with the white peeling ribbon for Miss Julia’s wedding- 
Q* 





dress, besides leaving the paregoric for old Madam 
Greely on the way. It will try my strength to the 
ujmost to go that distance in three or four hours, over 
such roads, and I may not be able to keep my pro- 
mises at all if I tire myself out at the offstart, by break- 
ing my way through a field knee deep with snow, to 
poor neighbor Wilmot’s. Ah!—there is a curtain 
raised, but now it is let down again—” 

“ But the money—the money for the shooting- 
match,” interrupted George, impatiently, and with a 
pertinacity that showed his determination to carry his 
point. 

His mother hesitated and then replied, as if relieved 
to be able to make her conscious weakness subservient 
to some good purpose; “If you zzill go to the Elk, 
George, your nearest way will be by Margaret 
Wilmot’s, and on condition you do my errand there, 
I will gratify you this time in what you ask. Will 
you promise me to stop and do any thing for her that 
she may require ?” 

George carelessly nodded, and with a brightened 
countenance his mother prepared him for his mission. 
‘“‘T shall put up some victuals for her,” said she ; “ and 
you can give them into her own hand. Here isa 
loaf of bread with some rusks and cold meat for her- 
self, and a bottle of milk for the child. See that there 
is water plenty from the spring, and make a fire for 
her—a good one that will last awhile; and carry in 
wood enough to do till to-morrow. Should she be so 
much worse as to need my help, wait to let me know 
when you reach the toll-gate, and I can turn into the 
lane and stop with her; there will be a good excuse 
for it, and I hope my customers would rather put up 
with a little disappointment than that she should suffer. 
If, however, she is as.usual, keep on your course, and, 
as I return in the evening, I will come that way and 
look after her.” 

The pedler woman took from the till of a strong 
oak chest a few small pieces of silver, which she 
gave to her son, and saw him depart with the basket 
of provisions in his hand and the rifle on his shoulder. 
She then changed her home dress for a better one, 
consisting of a neatly quilted petticoat of glossy 
woolen stuff, and a short-gown of fine home-spun 
flannel ; threw over it a small cloak of scarlet cloth, 
and tied upon her still, clear cap, a circular sheet of 
drab-colored beaver, with an inch high elevation in 
the centre; a queer head-covering then in vogue to 
supply the office of the modern bonnet. That done, 
she disposed in her own basket some of the various 
little commodities which comprised her stock in trade, 
and set off as usual upon her daily task. A walk of a 
mile brought her to the gate at which she was to de- 
cide upon the result of her arrangement with her son. 
He had evidently passed on, for in the lane connected 
with the dwelling.of Margaret Wilmo!, which there 
joined the main road, were foot tracks that she knew 
to be his, the only ones by which a path had been 
opened, and satisfied with the belief that the necessities 
of her sick neighbor were provided for, she proceeded 
on her round, 

Accustomed as the pedler woman was to the in- 
clemencies of a winter’s day, those she now 
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encountered were so unusually severe that she was 
often discouraged in the prosecution of her under- 
taking. The air grew more and more piercing, the 
roads, in many places, were altogether unbroken, and 
the crust which was hardening over them made her 
way still more difficult. Her own discomforts, instead 
of excluding from her thoughts those of another, re- 
minded her the more forcibly of the condition of poor 
Margaret Wilmot, struggling with a racked and feeble 
frame to protect herself and her child against the hard- 
ships of a rigorous season, or, perhaps, still worse, 
too much prostrated by its influence for the exertion ; 
and more than once she felt an impulse to retrace her 
steps, and proffer to the lonely woman encourage- 
ments and assistance. But one of her most strongly 
confirmed habits was that of a strict adherence to her 
word, and to be able to fulfill her promises to furnish 
trimming for the wedding-dress of her pretty favorite, 
the belle of the settlement, and to administer a remedy 
for the cough of an invalid patroness, also shared her 
concern. These purposes at length were accomplished, 
and though urged to rest over night, and tempted, at 
one place, by blazing fires and rich potions of warm 
mulled cider, and at the other by overgrown turkeys, 
towering cakes, and matchlessly transparent jellies, 
in preparation for a grand wedding supper, when a 
wedding was a really grand affair; she set out on the 
return which she had compromised to her benevolent 
scruples in the morning. 

The shades of evening were closing in when she 
came in sight of the dwelling, of which an apartment 
or two had been granted as a temporary abode to the 
object of her anxiety—a low structure of stone, though 
spacious, and what was called a double house. There 
were no new tracks in the lane, and those of George 
had almost disappeared under the fast falling snow, 
for the wind had lulled, and a brisk shower was de- 
scending. Asshe advanced she saw that the chimney 
was as free from the sign of fire, and that the windows 
were as closely covered with their curtains of 
checkered linen, which she had, herself, drawn over 
them the evening before, as she had remarked them to 
be in the morning. She climbed the fence of the yard, 
for the gate was so banked up with snow that her 
efforts to force it back were resisted, and as she 


passed the scanty wood heap she noticed that the axe | 


was sticking in the log in which she had left it on her 


last visit, and that there were no indications of its | 


having been afterward used. The entrance door was 


unlatched, and when she pushed it open she beheld | 


her own little basket as full as when she had given it 
into the charge of her son, standing on the passage 
floor within reach of her arm. Her heart sunk, for 
she felt that the boy had not entered the house. She 
gave a hasty rap against an inner door, to which no 
sound was returned but the feeble wail of a child, 
and she hurried into the room whence that proceeded. 
The last embers had died in the wide, stone hearth, 
and the snow-flakes, which straggled down the 
chimney, rested unmelted on the few handfuls of 
gray ashes scattered over it. The child, a delicate 
looking little thing, some eighteen months old, sat 
upon a bed that had been drawn near the fire-place, 


and with its blue, shivering fingers, stroked the 
attenuated but youthful face resting beside it on the 
pillow. 

‘‘ Jane, my pretty Jane, what ails you?” asked the 
kind neighbor, trembling with apprehension, as she 
approached the bedside. The child sobbed anew, and 
leaned across the bosom of its mother in a vain attempt 
to reach a chair which stood against the bed. There 
was a crust of bread upon it, and a bow] that had con- 
tained water, but now was filled with ice and cracked 
by its expansion. 

‘** Margaret! Margaret Wilmot!” gasped the pedler 
woman, laying her hand upon the smooth, high fore- 
head of her she had named. There was no move- 
ment at her touch, no shrinking of the pallid flesh, 
and the child cowered affrighted down to the pillow 
as her shriek rang dismally through the lonely walls. 
She knew the rigidity to be that of death, and for many 
minutes she stood transfixed with intense horror. At 
length her recollection returned so far as to prompt 
her to seek assistance, and reaching the horn which 
hung against the chimney, she blew it as a signal of 
alarm. The time seemed long to her almost beyond 
endurance, before the summons was answered, yet not 
half an hour had elapsed when three or four neighbor 
men appeared. 

“Dead, and frozen to death!” exclaimed a stout 
farmer, looking at the corpse, and he grew pale and 
shuddered like a woman. 

‘“‘ Frozen to death, and in the midst of us, the Lord 
forgive us all!” rejoined another, and he added in self- 
extenuation, ‘I never heard she was so low near as I 
live, or I would surely have looked after her. Your 
house is nearer still, neighbor Slade, and you women 
always feel for each other.”’ 

“God knows how much I felt for her !” exclaimed 
the pedler woman, clasping her hands; ‘a widow, a 
poor young thing in her first deep sorrow, penniless, 
and without the strong body and resolute mind that 
supported me when I was thrown in the same way 
upon the world! My last prayer at night and my 
first thought in the morning have for many a day been 
of her!” and too much shocked herself at the con- 
sequence of her son’s neglect to have any wish to 
palliate his conduct, she gave a hasty recital of the 
| Occurrences of the day. 
| An old farmer shook his head. “ That boy will 





_ cause you many a heart-sore yet, neighbor Slade,’’ 
| said he; “ there is not as forward a lad of his years, 
nor as headstrong in the whole country round. He is 
| beyond the management of a woman.” 

| The grave looks of the other auditors attested their 
concurrence in his opinion, but one of them, as if to 
afford some relief to the mind of the mother, remarked, 
** Yet it may not have been the boy’s fault ; we are not 
certain but that she died in the night.” 

‘*No, no,” returned the widow, with truthful 
earnestness ; ‘‘ did I not say that for a few moments I 
had seen that curtain raised? and I, myself, carried in 
wood, more than enough to last her till the morning.’ 

The assemblage was now increased by the arrival 
of several women who had obeyed. the signal of the 
horn as soon as the difficult walking would allow, and 
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they were clamorous in their expressions of grief and 
horror. 

“Poor thing! she must have died without a 
struggle,” said one of them; “her face is as calm as 
if she had passed away in a sweet sleep. Dreadfal as 
it is, because it might have been prevented, they say 
freezing is an easy death to die.” 

‘‘ And she died like a Christian, with the Bible open 
on her breast ;”’ added another. 

The tears of Widow Slade fell fast, as, for the first 
time, she observed that the arms of the dead woman 
were stiffened across the open volume so firmly that 
the restless motions of the famishing child had not dis- 
placed it from the bosom whose agonies it had often 
soothed. ‘It was but yesterday,” she remarked, 
“that she begged me to read the merciful promises to 
the widow and fatherless, which had been my comfort 
in my own days of trial.” 

‘** And what is to become of this poor lamb?” asked 
one of the women, carrying the child to the fire, 
which the men had kindled; “ there are no relations to 
claim it, for more than one of us heard Henry Wilmot 
tell, when he first brought his young wife among us, 
that she was as much alone in the world as himself. 
Poor innocent!—it may have a hard life before it!” 

‘* Not if Heaven continues to bless me as it has 
done!” said the pedler woman, clasping the child in 
her arms, while her fine blue eyes brightened with a 
noble resolution; ‘‘she shall share my portion with 
me !” 

** You deserve a blessing for your true, kind heart, 
neighbor Slade,” said one of the men, fervently; “all 
of us here have plenty of children of-our own to provide 
for, but no fear that you will lack help to bring up that 
orphan little one, if you need it. You women,” he 
continued, *‘ must take care of the corpse, and we men 
will see to having it decently laid in the earth. We 
should feel it a heavy weight upon us that she died in 
this way, and it is as little as we can do to give her a 
Christian burial, poor thing !”’ and he looked round the 
room; ‘‘I did not dream that she had been so entirely 
stripped of her little household comforts. I did notgo 
to the sale after Harry’s death, and as he seemed to 
have few debts, and all the movables they had were 
neat and new, I thought there would be enough to pay 
all off, with something left besides.” 

Too much depressed to feel any disposition for 
assisting in the last offices to the dead, the pedler 
woman wrapped the child in her cloak, and prepared 
to discharge her self-imposed duties by conveying it 
to the home which she meant it should share. The 
neighbor who had so freely expressed himself with 
regard to her son, offered his services to carry her 
basket, and as they walked together he said kindly, 
‘Don’t be so down-hearted, neighbor Slade, nor 
fancy that you are more to blame in this sad affair than 
the rest of us. I hope, though, it will be a lesson to 
that hard-headed boy of yours. Take my advice and 
put him to a trade, or some place where he will have 
a master over him. If you don’t his idle habits will 
grow upon him, and may cause you trouble to the day 
of your death. Make up your mind what you would 
best like to do for his good, and if you need any one 





to help you in looking out a place for him, you may 
depend upon me. But cheer up! cheer up! and don’t 
take this so much to yourself.” 

The gloom, however, upon the spirit of the con- 
scientious woman could not be so easily removed. 
She raked together the live hickory coals that were em- 
bedded in the ashes of the stove, and added a warm 
draught of milk to the food which her basket had 
supplied to the sobbing child; then, throwing herself 
on her knees, she prayed to know the extent of her 
culpability, and for power to make reparation for it. 
She was interrupted by the entrance of her son, who 
noisily dashed down his rifle, of which the barrel was 
broken, and with his foot pushed aside the little guest 
seated upon the floor. 

** What is this brat doing here ?” he asked petulantly. 

‘‘ She is here as a means of trial to me, George, to 
prove if I can do my duty toward a child by bringing 
it up more in accordance with the commandments of 
God than I have done my own son. There is a fear- 
ful sin and reproach upon you since you last left this 
door. Your disobedience to me has made this little 
creature an orphan. Margaret Wilmot is dead, and 
died of cold and hunger.” 

The face of the lad flushed, but it was rather with, 
anger at his mother’s tone of severity than with any 
emotion for its cause. “‘‘ Then why did you not look 
after Margaret Wilmot yourself?” he demanded with 
the rudeness habitual to him in his intercourse with 
his mother; ‘“‘I have paid dearly enough on her ac- 
count already. Look here, if you had not been 
troubling me about her, and had let me attend to my 
own concerns, I would have loaded my gun without 
mistake, and saved myself from this.” 

He extended his hand, unrolling from it a thick 
wrapping, and his mother saw that he had shot away 
the fore-finger at the second joint. She started with a 
momentary shudder, but suppressing her feelings, she 
remarked, ‘‘ Your punishment has come soon after the 
offence, George; I can only pray that none heavier 
may be sent upon ‘you.” 

As her own mind acquired relief from the shock 
occasioned by the fate of Margaret Wilmot, the pedler 
woman saw, with deep sorrow, that it had made no im- 
pression upon that of herson. He even seemed to find 
satisfaction in proving so to her by every act of petty 
tyranny that he could wreak upon the infant she had 
adopted, and her perception once thoroughly awakened 
to his faults, she became solicitous to follow the advice 
of her neighbors, and place him where he would have 
steady employment and be under beneficial restraint. 
But he was hardened in self-will beyond his years. 
He scoffed at the idea of labor and control, and a few 
months after the change bad been suggested, he 
suddenly disappeared, and with him, from her secret 
depository, the hoardings of several years. His death 
could searcely have been an affliction to her more 
acute than such a desertion. Undutiful as he had been,, 
and inclined to evil ways, he was the only hope of 
her widowhood, and to her grief was added the re- 
proaches of her conscience for the weak indulgence 
that had failed to form him to better things. 

To those acquainted with her cireumstances it was 
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touching to witness the devotion of the pedler woman 
toward the child of her adoption. Dependent upon 
her daily exertion for her own livelihood, it was a 
burthen to her, and a heavy one, yet to acknowledge 
it so, even to herself, never entered her generous 
mind. Many a time, when her out-doors business 
might have flourished profitably, she was kept at home 
for days by its infantile infirmities, and not only then 
but constantly it was a serious hindrance to her voca- 
tion, for her house having no other inmate she made 
it the companion of her rounds whenever its strength 
and the season allowed. Nestled against her shoulder 
if awake, or, if asleep, carefully sheltered in a basket, 
balancing that of her multifarious wares, she bore it 
uncomplainingly with her during the first year or two 
of her guardianship, and, as it increased in size and 
vigor, as patiently she led it by the hand and accommo- 
dated her own pace to its uncertain steps. It was, 
however, well worthy of her affection, for seldom has 
the heart treasured or the eye rested on a gentler or a 
lovelier child. Ever fair, delicate and graceful as a 
lily, notwithstanding its exposure and its humble 
nurture, with its long, soft flaxen curls floating around 
its stately neck, and with an expression of angelic 
purity and meekness on its beautiful features, there 
was not a family in the country, no matter how high 
their estate, that would not have been proud of such an 
offspring. Its beatity and sweetness were the glory of 
the foster-mother, and many a wily customer learned 
that it was an easy thing to extort a bargain while she 
forgot herself in dilating upon her darling theme, 
‘“my Pretty Jane.” 

Years passed, and the early object of the pedler 
woman was accomplished. The fruits of her tireless 
industry had gradually made her the mistress, not only 
of the cottage, to the possession of which she had so 
long aspired, but of several fields that lay around it, 
and the cheerful prospect of an old age smoothed by 
ease and plenty seemed before her. 

Her foster-child had entered upon her womanhood, 
and with the extreme beauty that marked her infaney, 
she still retained the title by which it had been 
acknowledged. Throughout the whole country she 
was distinguished as “ Pretty Jane.” She had learned, 
with her first power of reflection, to appreciate the 
unselfish goodness that had cherished her, and the only 
feeling which appeared to stir her tranquil nature with 
the strength of a passion, was that of gratitude. 

‘** God bless her!” was often the tearful ejaculation 
of Widow Slade; “if there is one being on earth that 
would lay down her life for another, that would my 
Jane for me!” 

Timid, silent and home-staying, notwithstanding 
that her personal charms and the presumption of her 
being the future heiress of the snug property of Widow 
Slade might have constituted her a belle among our 
primitive society, it was predicted that her affections 
would not readily be divided into another channel, 
yet, before she had completed her eighteenth year, she 
had been wooed successfully, and with quiet hopeful- 
ness was waiting to take upon herself the duties of a 
wife. Her lover was somewhat a man of mark 
among us—the handsome and educated young pastor 








of the settlement, for among the most important im- 
provements in the aspect of the country was that of a 
fine, new church, rearing its spire full in sight of the 
door of the cottage. Many an alhiance far more 
ambitious might have been at the command of Lewis 
Walton, but in the gentleness, the modesty, the in- 
telligence, the housewifely accomplishments of Jane, 
and above all, her earnest piety, he saw, more than 
in any other, the elements of a useful and lovable 
minister’s wife, and he felt that his hand might safely 
be proffered where there was so much not only to win 
upon the fancy, but to secure the heart. As to Jane, 
she proved that beneath her outward placidity there 
ran a current of tenderness not less strong than deep. 

And how busy was the happy girl with her prepara- 
tions. What gaily dyed woolen coverlets ; what soft, 
fleecy blankets, what elaborate patch-work quilts, were 
packed in the capacious walnut chest that had been 
provided for their reception! what well bleached and 
nicely sewed bed-linen, what delicately fringed table- 
cloths and napkins, cunningly marked with her ini- 
tials in red and blue cotton, or, when their texture was 
something to be proud of, with her name in full, what 
dainty wearing apparel lay, in snow-white and glossy 
piles, in the case of drawers which towered to the 
ceiling of her little chamber! In this apartment, one 
afternoon of a sweet summer day, she sat near the 
window which opened upon a porch, running along 
the front of the cottage, tambouring, with fine flaxen 
thread of her own spinning, the transparent muslin 
that was to be her wedding-robe. Her mind was so 
thronged with pleasant thoughts that though a step 
sounded upen the porch she did not hear it, but when 
a shadow from without fel] upon her work, she started 
in trepidation from her seat, for with a modest reserve, 
which, in those days, was neither ridiculed nor con- 
demned, her bridal outfit was kept sacred from any 
but some rarely privileged eye. She turned toward 
the window, and saw before it a stranger, a tall, 
powerfully made man, with a high flush of health 
glowing upon his cheek through the olive tint which 
otherwise would have seemed to shade too darkly his 
bold, but well formed features. His dress was rich 
and showy, and of a style quite new in that remote 
settlement, while the heavy whiskers and slight 
moustache, then not naturalized among us, gave him 
more the aspect of a foreigner than a denizen of any 
section of the country. The manner of easy assurance 
with which he gazed in upon her, was not less novel 
to Jane, and it was with some effurt that she composed 
herself to await his commands. 

“This house had once an occupant named Slade, 
the Widow Slade,” said he, slightly raising his fine 
beaver from his thick, black hair; ‘ can you tell me if 
she is alive? and if so, is she still here?” 

Jane gave a brief affirmative, and hurried out to 
call her mother from the kitchen, a new apartment 
which had been added to the main building, while the 
stranger sauntered familiarly into the sitting-room. 
In a few moments the widow joined him, and cour- 
teously invited him to a seat. 

He threw himself into a high-backed chair, of which 
the narrow seat was constructed of interwoven strips 
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of cloth, and, fixing his dark eyes on her face, he re- 
marked, ‘ You live in a flourishing country, Mistress 
Slade; I did not expect to see such heavy crops in 
your fields, nor so much of this pretty trumpery about 
your houses ;” and he carelessly blew upon the floor 
some of the broad petals of a damask rose which he 
had snapped from a bush on his way through the 
garden. 

‘* We think more of beautifying the outsides of our 
habitations now, than when the settlement was new,” 
she replied, quietly ; ‘‘as to the land, hard labor and 
long experience in tilling it have made most of it yield 
well. Ihave had good crops on my little farm for 
several years, but not any equal to what is now in 
prospect.” 

‘* And the world seems to have gone especially 
well with yourself,” rejoined the stranger. 

‘* Yes, thanks to Providence!” and the widow stop- 
ped her knitting for a moment with her accustomed 
devoutness ; ‘‘the world has indeed gone well with 
me, far beyond my deserts.” 

** That may be, though, no doubt, you would rather 
say it yourself than hear it from others,” said he, ‘* but 
you should not let your prosperity spoil your memory 
for old friends.” 

‘Tam not one to forget those that I have once called 
friends,” she returned, with some asperity at the want 
of respect implied by the smile which curled his lip. 

The visitor rose from his seat, and drawing his 
hand from the vest, in which he had held it with 
seeming carelessness, he extended it toward her. She 
glanced alternately upon it and his face, and then grow- 
ing quite paie, exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot be mistaken in 
that hand!—you must, indeed, be my own lost boy, 
George Slade !” 

‘* Indeed it is, mother, your own boy, in flesh and 
blood, and nothing else, that you should look so be- 
wildered,” he returned, without any change of 
manner ; “‘ now, if I had come back lean and ragged, 
looking as if I had lived upon husks, and slept as well 
as fed among swine, like the prodigal you used to 
preach to me about, you’d have known me well 
enough, but it seems almost too much for you to be- 
lieve that I should have returned like a gentleman.” 

The mother had extended her arms to give vent to 
her feelings upon the neck of her son, but a pang, 
such as she had not known since the years of his boyish 
transgressions, smote her heart at the light, mocking 
tones with which he sought to evade her welcome, 
and a gush of tears rolled down her cheeks. 

‘* Tut—tut, mother !—where’s the use of erying ?” 
said he, ‘‘ you are not sorry to see me, I suppose, and 
as to crying for joy, though I have heard that you 
women could do that, it seemed so ridiculous that I 
never believed it. Wipe your eyes, and, to change 
the subject, tell me who that pretty girl is, that stared 
at me as if I had been an alligator—she that called 
you mother ?” 

‘My adopted daughter, George, a dear, blessed 
child, who is the greatest comfort of my life.” 

‘** Adopted !—hah—is that all ?—the thought struck 
me that you might have provided yourself with another 
husband, and me with a new stock of brothers and 





sisters, and I felt almost sure of it when you spoke of 
the old place as your own.” 

** No, George, the place is, indeed, mine, but it was 
purchased by my own earnings, and has been embel- 
lished, chiefly, by the labors of my Pretty Jane,” re- 
turned the widow, gravely. 

** Jane—Jane,” he repeated, as if trying to refresh 
his memory. 

‘Have you, indeed, then forgotten her—the child 
of poor Margaret Wilmot?” and believing that the 
reminiscence would be a painful one, with her usual 
delicacy she avoided his eye, that she might not seem 
to be watching its effect. 

‘‘Wilmot—Jane Wilmot,” said George, and for the 
first time he spoke as if not altogether at ease; “I 
think I have a recollection of her—a puny, cowardly 
little thing; but, of course, she remembers nothing of 
me ?” 

**She indistinctly remembers her mother’s death, 
and you were with me some months after it. She has, 
at all events, often heard of you.” 

* And no good of me, I suppose you would say, if 
you were not too civil to speak your mind. Well, 
there will be time enough to make it all up yet. But 
I am glad to hear that there are no other interlopers to 
put my nose out of joint, for as you are a woman of 
property, I may have a chance to become a man of 
consequence in these parts.” 

Their dialogue was interrupted by the re-appear- 
ance of Jane, who, when her first surprise was over, 
vainly endeavored to force a feeling of sympathy with 
what she presumed must be the happiness of her 
foster mother. There had always been a gloomy 
association in her mind with the name of George 
Slade. She remembered, though but as a drcam, his 
overbearing harshness toward herself in her infancy, 
and she had never been told, except, indeed, by her 
protectress, of her mother’s death, without hearing 
bitter reflections upon him. She now saw nothing in 
his countenance, nor in the bold familiarity of his ad- 
dress, to remove the unpropitious impression. As to 
his mother, there was too much in the restless flashing 
of his eye, and in the reckless scoffing of his tongue, 
not to remind her of his early temper and habits, and 
her thankfulness for his return was alloyed with fear. 

George Slade assiduously sought to revive the ae- 
quaintances of his boyhood; but he made no friends 
either among those who remembered him, or others 
to whom he was an entire stranger. His companion- 
ship was not, indeed, avoided, for his conversation 
abounded with entertaining and not improbable narra- 
tives of adventure in various foreign lands; but the 
objects of his wandering were never named, and it 
was not strange that, among a sober and unsophisti- 
cated people, the pursuits which seemed to preclude 
revealment should have been suspected as contraband. 

Thrown constantly into his society, Jane felt not 
only the distrust of him communicated by others, but 
the involuntary repulsion of a pure spirit against one 
of evil. Though he was comparatively guarded in his 
expressions while in her presence, yet she knew that 
he was sensual, rapacious, unfeeling and unprincipled. 
A more private reason soon added to her dislike. At 
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first he had assumed toward her an unskillful semblance 
of brotherly prudence and fondness, but before long he 
changed it for the bearing if not the language of 
passion, and in this there was no counterfeiting, for it 
must have been a callous nature that could have resisted 
the power of her extreme beauty and loveliness. His 
mother perceived it, and attempted to warn him from 
any decisive purpose, by informing him of the pro- 
jected marriage, but she was heard without effect. 
Amidst all his bold depravity, there was still room in 
his character for the weaknesses of personal vanity, 
and accustomed to win favor with the class of females 
among whom he had heretofore been thrown, by the 
attractions of a really handsome exterior, he could not 
understand how they could prove ineffectual to the 
conquest of the inexperienced and simple minded 
Jane. The choicest decorations ofa rich and abundant 
wardrobe, which strikingly distinguished his appear- 
ance among the plain and homely young farmers of 
the neighborhood, were studiously resorted to as aids 
to the blandishments of his manner, but before he could 
flatter himself of even the smallest measure of success, 
Lewis Walton returned. 

‘« That is a dainty, lily-faced spark of yours, Jane,” 
said George, with an insolent sneer, when the young 
pastor had left the house, after his first visit to his in- 
tended bride; ‘‘ he looks as if he had been laid ona 
book-shelf all his days, for the preservation of his com- 
plexion. How he must tremble at the thoughts of 
wind and weather !” 

“His profession does not subject him to much 
exposure,” replied Jane, without seeming to have 
noticed the sarcasm of his language; ‘‘ but though he 
looks delicate, his health is sound.” 

‘‘His waist is as slim, and his hand is as soft asa 
lady’s,” pursued George; ‘ it would go hard with him 
to be forced to any manly exertion. I suppose you 
have made up your mind, Jane, to be master as well 
as mistress, and to look after the out-door business 
yourself.”’ 

“T trust I shall be able and willing to do all that 
will be required of me,” answered Jane, as placidly as 
before. 

“Tt is very well that you have prepared yourself 
beforehand to be properly submissive.” said he, lower- 
ing his brows still more darkly ; ‘‘ for there is no such 
tyrant as your bookish man. He thinks that humble 
service is his due from his wife for the honor he does 
her by yoking himself with so weak a creature. Has 
this young Walton made you sensible, Jane, of the 
honor in store for you, and taught you to act accord- 
ingly ?” 

“ And is it not an honor, George Slade,’’ said Jane, 
now coloring deeply, and with an unwonted fire in 
her soft, blue eye; “‘is it not an honor to an humble 
girl like myself, without fortune, fine manners, or high 
connections, that a man like Lewis Walton, learned, 
accomplished and looked up to, should choose her to 
be his wife?” 

** An honor to you. Jane, to be the wife of a poor 
milksop of a country parson !—why I have seen kings’ 
daughters in my travels, and never one as fit to wear 
her gold and jewels as such as you would have been! 


It is aman who has lived among men, instead of books, 
that knows how to value a woman. He would glory 
in beauty like yours, and wear his life out, if that 
should be required, in struggling for the means to set 
it off, and show it to the world as it deserves. He 
would be your slave, Jane, and that gladly, and not 
make youhis. You are inexperienced and unsuspect- 
ing, and don’t understand the step you are taking. 
Let me advise you ; choose a man of the world for a 
husband, and one who would worship you as if you 
were a queen or an angel. Let me find you your 
wedding ring, Pretty Jane!” 

He threw his arm round her, and attempted to force 
upon her hand a ring of value, which he had drawn 
from his own. She flung it from her as if its pressure 
had stung her, and pale with indignation and abhor- 
rence, broke from his clasp. Her expression of loath- 
ing was too much for the self-love of the repulsed 
suitor. Foran instant he grew pale as herself, but, 
with an effort to control his irritation, he changed the 
insinuating smile with which he had sought to persuade 
her, to one of mingled pity and disdain, and said, though 
in a husky and broken, voice, ‘‘ As you please, Jane, as 
you please. I have no notiontourge you. Thereare 
plenty, though, who would think the offer you have 
refused a greater honor than the one you have ac- 
cepted ;” and turning on his heel, he sauntered whist- 
ling away; yet the workings of his countenance be- 
trayed a conflict of evil feelings. 

‘“* Are the clothes in order that I asked you to look 
after ?”’ inquired George of his mother, the same even- 
ing of his unlucky interview with Jane; ‘I shall 
need them to-night,” he added, “for I intend to pack 
up and be off early in the morning for N—.” 

“* Why, what can take you there so soon again, 
George? you have been at N— already three or four 
times, and in as many weeks,” said she. 

“So I have, and now I intend to stay awhile. 
There would be little satisfaction for me here while 
men, women and children are sweating to death in the 
harvest fields. It is dull work enough to pass one’s 
time among them when they can take liberty to amuse 
themselves.” 

He accordingly set off for the market-town the next 
day, and though his mother received no direct com- 
munication from him during the month that followed, 
few days passed in which she did not incidentally 
obtain intelligence of his pursuits. They were now 
undisguisedly those of a gambler. 

During the absence of the young clergyman the 
officers of the congregation had held deliberations upon 
the selection of a parsonage, for the church was a new 
one, and, as yet, had not possessed that appendage; 
one which, on the marriage of the pastor, would be- 
come necessary. The result was conveyed to him on 
his return, that the old house which had been the last 
habitation of poor Margaret Wilmot, was to be pur- 
chased and fitted up for the purpose. Since her time 
it had been seldom tenanted, for it had neither ground 
nor out-buildings to render it a suitable place fora 
farmer, and was too secluded in its situation to be a 
desirable residence to a person engaged in any other 
than the business of agriculture. But for the present 
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object it appeared all that could be required. It was 
in convenient vicinity to the church, was pleasantly 


‘located, and was a substantial building, which could 


be made a comfortable and a not inelegant abode. 
The requisite repairs and alterations were immediately 
commenced, and were carried on with so much vigor 
that it was anticipated they would be completed against 
the end of the approaching harvest. At that time it 
was decided that, if all things could be in readiness, 
the marriage should take place. 

The harvest was nearly over. The interior work 
of the house was so far advanced that Mr. Walton had 
already moved into it many of the simple but numerous 
articles of furniture it required, when he was sum- 
moned to attend an ecclesiastical assembly in session 
at about a day’s journey off. 

On the evening of his departure he called at the 
cottage to take leave of Jane, and received from 
Widow Slade a package which she requested him to 
deliver to a friend on his way through N—. He re- 
proached her jestingly for her refusal to communicate, 
either to himself or Jane, the nature of its contents, 
and then said to the latter— 

‘* Supposing you walk with me as far as the parson- 
age, Jane?—the coach will not be along until dark, 
and I shall have time to be at the tavern to meet it 
even if Istop some minutes on the way. I should like 
before I go to have your opinion of some additions 
that I made to-day to our little household ar:angements. 
Your mother will spare you, will you not, dear 
madam? I shall have so short a while to detain her, 
that she will be with you, at farthest, against dusk.” 

He gave his arm to Jane, and they strolled slowly 
down the lane, which had, years since, been opened 
to join the one leading from the old stone house to the 
turnpike road. The widow stood on her little porch, 
looking fondly but thoughtfully after them, when} just 
as they had disappeared at a turn of the road, her son 
presented himself at the gate. His face was flushed 
with hasty walking, and scarcely offering any greet- 
ing, he threw himself on a bench beside her and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

Much as she had heard of him to give her pain and 
displeasure, she addressed him with her usual mild- 
ness; * You look tired and over-heated, George— 
would you not be the betier of some supper to refresh 
you ?” 

‘** No—no—TI am in too great a hurry to think about 
eating; I must be at the road again when the coach 
comes along, for I want to get back to N— to- 
night.” 

‘What hurries you?—what is your errand?” she 
asked with something of alarm. 

‘Tt is soon told—money—I must have some money, 
and that not a little. It is a long time since I asked 
any of you,” he added, forcing a laugh, though his 
eye fell beneath hers; ‘‘ and it is nothing but fair that 
you should make up for it by giving me what 1 am en- 
titled to in a lump.” 

“You have, justly, no claim upon me for money, 
George—I grieve to say it,” answered his mother; 
‘* for I have never received a child’s duty from you. 
And, besides, a few weeks ago you boasted of your 





heavy purse, and of the ease with which you could 
keep it fi led; why do you so soon come to me ?” 

‘* Ask me no questions, mother, I am not ina humor 
to answer them. Just supply me with what I want, 
and when I have more time, perhaps, I may give an 
account of myself.” 

‘*T have had accounts of you to my sorrow, George, 
and even if I had it to spare, my conscience would 
not allow me to furnish you with money while I have 
reason to fear that every dollar would sink you deeper 
in iniquity. Believe me, I would a thousand times 
rather have heard of you as filling a Christian’s grave 
in the furthest corner of the earth, than to have you 
near me and living your present course of life.” 

** You are as good at preaching as ever, mother ; but, 
to come to the point, do you say that you have no 
money? Iknow that you had several hundred dollars 
by you when I left you last.” 

‘So I had, but it was laid up as a marriage portion 
for Jane. I could not think of letting her leave me 
empty-handed, for she has always been as a daughter, 
and a dutiful one, to me, and it is right that I should 
do a mother’s part toward her. For years I thought 
of you as among the dead, but when you returned to 
me most gladly I would have accorded to you a son’s 
claim upon my little estate, had I found you worthy of 
it. You have not proved yourself so, and I cannot rob 
the child of my adoption even for the child of my 
blood. It goes very hard with me to decide against 
you, George, but it is my duty, and I must do it.” 

‘So, then, I need not flatter myyself that you are 
going to write a new will in my favor ,” said George, 
with a sneering smile; ‘I heard a whisper, within a 
few days, that a year or two ago you had made one for 
the benefit of Jane. Is it true?” 

* Yes, George.” 

‘** A complete, regular will, is it?—signed, witnessed 
and sealed? You have, no doubt, also been prudent 
enough to place it where it can’t be meddled with?” 

‘Tt is in safe hands, those of my friend and old 
neighbor, Robert Merril.” 

‘* What, Merril the popular sheriff? why, you have 
chosen quite a great man to attend to your concerns, 
mother, I did not think you were so ambitious ;” then, 
after a moment’s pause, he added more seriously, 
‘‘T don’t intend to say any thing against the claims of 
Jane. Had you acted by me like a mother, and as I 
wished, they would not have interfered with mine. 
You must have seen—J know you did see—my love 
for the girl. If your influence had been used to re- 
commend me to her regard; such influence as you 
possess, for she worships you; you might have made 
her your daughter in reality, and have been the means 
of settling me to the sober course of life that would 
have contented your wishes.” 

‘*T would not have desired Jane to be your wife, 
George, even if she had not been engaged to another, 
for one of your disposition, to say nothing of your 
habits, could not have made her happy.” 

‘ After all, this trig young parson is not quite dis- 
interested in marrying your pauper girl,” he remarked ; 
resuming his sneer, and rising from his recumbent 
posture, he proceeded, looking full into his mother’s 
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face; ‘but about the marriage portion, have you it 
still by you?” 

The widow returned his gaze, and answered with 
more firmness than was usual to her; ‘Satisfy your 
mind, once for all, George Slade, that it is to be ap- 
plied to the purpose for which it was intended. I 
have as much of it by me as will answer the imme- 
diate necessities of Jane, but neither she nor her in- 
tended husband has want of much for the present. The 
Jarger part I gave out of my hands but a few minutes 
since to be placed in bank for their use when they 
choose to draw it. Lewis Walton himself carries it 
to town to-night—you saw him pass down the lane, 
did you not ?—should you go back in the coach, as you 
stated your purpose to be, he may have an opportunity, 
while you travel together, to deliver a message to you, 
which I had intrusted to him, thinking he could call 
on youin N— with it. It was that you would make 
arrangements to go into some honest occupation, and 
that you might rely upon my assistance in any thing 
not beyond my means. If I could not persuade you, 
my dear George,” she added, with a softened voice; 
but without waiting to hear more, George snatched up 
his hat and strode rapidly from the cottage down the 
road by which he had come—a by-way, terminating on 
the turnpike road, at nearly the same point with the 
lane from the parsonage. 

Meanwhile the two lovers were moving from room 
to room in the old house, The young pastor led the 
way, and pointed out, with a satisfaction the fuller for 
its novelty, his various plans and arrangements, while 
Jane timidly expressed her commendations, and ac- 
knowledged, with modest gratitude, his solicitude for 
her com/fert. 

‘This room,” said he, opening one of the lower 
apartments, ‘‘ you have not seen since I had the new 
toilet moved into it Wewill keep it for our guest- 
chamber, will we not? for I trust that the exercise of 
a cheerful hospitality will always be a chief pleasure 
with us both. It is a light, snug looking little place, 
and we will try to make our friends feel at home in it.” 

“And yet I am afraid it will often give me a 
melancholy feeling to enter it,” said Jane ; ‘‘I do not 
know if I have ever spoken to you of it before, but it 
was in this very room, here where we now stand, 
that my poor mother died, and here I was founda 
helpless little orphan, weeping beside her corpse. 
When we have shown strangers to the room, and 
have shared with them the comforts that may be 
placed in our hands, how can I avoid thinking of her 
dying in it for want of the common necessaries of 
life !” 

Lewis pressed her hand sympathizingly. ‘ It can- 
not be wrong, dear Jane,” said he, ‘to think some- 
times of those things. Our hearts would grow too 
hard if we closed them against all melancholy recollec- 
tions. Especially to you there can be no injury from 
reflecting upon the misfortunes of your infancy, for 
while you are doing so, you cannot fail to remember 
the blessings which followed them, making your 
orphan lot a rare exception, and to feel thankful to 
Heaven for raising up a true and an exemplary friend 
—a second mother—for your time of need.” 








Jane attempted to smile through her tears, and 
hastening to change the subject, Mr. Walton resumed. 
“But I am overstaying my time ; I shall leave you to 
lock up the house and take charge of the key as its 
mistress, for I presume that you will not object to 
being installed into your office a few days before the 
commencement of the legal term. Before I go, how- 
ever, I must not forget to present a little gift which I 
should like to see among your bridal attire. It is no 
costly bauble, such as I might have been tempted to 
offer to my bride if I had been a man of wealth, but 
just a pretty silken ornament, which, simple as it is, 
I think, when worn over your white dress, will look 
right well.” 

He drew from his pocket a paper, from which he 
unrolled a pure white scart, of rich, but delicate 
texture, and laid it across her shoulders. Jane blushed 
and smiled, and looked down admiringly upon it as 
she folded it round her pretty figure; and her lover, 
taking advantage of her recovered cheerfulness, 
hastened to bestow his farewell. 

But the sadness of Jane returned when she felt her- 
self alone in the scene of her first trial. She involun- 
tarily stepped from the door, and traced the way of 
the young pastor, through the long grass and untrimmed 
shrubbery, to the gate, where, concealed from his eye, 
as he occasionally looked back, she could watch his 
receding form through the screen of lilacs and altheas. 
At length he reached the summit of a little knoll, 
which was crowned, by the side of the road, with 
young locust and haw trees, and beyond which he 
would have been hidden from her view, when the 
figure of a man, whom evidently he had neither seen 
nor heard, appeared close behind him. The first 
glimpse, as he emerged from the concealment of the 
low branches, sufficed to assure her that it was George 
Slade. The next instant she saw that one powerful 
arm was thrown around the neck of her lover, whose 
slight person swayed backward in its coil, and then 
both sunk together from her sight. 

The nature of Jane was one on which fear acted as 
a sudden paralysis. All power of volition deserted 
her, and she stood cold and rigid as a marble statue, 
with her eyes strained upon the point at which the 
objects of her interest had disappeared. After a time, 
of the length of which she was unconscious, the head 
of George, who appeared advancing toward the par- 
sonage, was again visible above the fence-row bushes. 
Under any circumstances she would have wished to 
avoid meeting him when alone, but now his approach 
gave shape to her undefined terrors, and, to escape his 
observation, she crouched upon a mound of grass be- 
side which she had stood. At length there was a 
heavy tramp outside of the impervious hedge, mingled 
with the sound of a weight dragged over the roadside 
weeds ; then the gate was pushed back, and George 
Slade stood within, panting for breath, and with his 
face so frightfully expressive of evil passions, that, if 
she had studied its lineaments, she might have doubted 
his identity. But another object had met her eye. 
At his feet lay the body of Lewis Walton, which in 
passing through the gate he had allowed to fall from his 
grasp—the pallid, bloody corse of her lover. 
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Well might the ringing shriek which burst from her 
lips have appalled the wicked heart of the murderer. 
His first impulse seemed to be to double his crime to 
escape its consequences, but when he recognized the 
beautiful, feeble creature cowering before him, he 
thrust back to its place of concealment the broad knife 
which had faintly gleamed in the fading light. In the 
moment of oppressive silence which followed, he en- 
deavored, without effect, to recover sufficient self- 
possession for deciding how to act. There was all 
the confusion of cowardice in his manner as he ex- 
claimed, ‘* You here, Jane !—how happen you to be in 
this lonesome, deserted old place, alone, and so long 
after sundown ?” 

No answer was returned, and a chill ran through 
even his iron frame as he looked upon the stone-like 
features, and into the glassy eyes which she turned 
toward him. He approached her, and, as if to arouse 
her from her torpor, laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
The shiver with which she shrank from his touch alone 
betrayed the presence of life. 

‘‘ How long have you been sitting here, Jane ?” he 
demanded ; ‘‘ and can you tell me any thing of this ?— 
a dead body, warm and bleeding, is a strange thing to 
find by the way-side in this peaceful country. Look 
at it as well as the light will let you, and tell me if I 
am right; it seems to me to be one you will think you 
have good reason to grieve over.” 

But Jane buried her face in her lap, and answered 
only by a shudder and a piteous moan. 

‘Answer me, Jane Wilmot!” persisted George, 
with more of his wonted boldness; ‘‘ what do you 
know of this thing? I never saw young Walton but 
once, but my memory deceives me if this is not his 
body. Isit so? and how came it where I found it ?— 
either you or I must give an account of it, or we must 
share between us the penalty of being near the spot 
where such a deed was acting !” 

* Sull she was mute, and after a moment of perplexity, 
he stooped down and continued in his smoothest tones 
of persuasion—‘ Do n’t fear, don’t fear, poor girl! I 
wished but to know if you could tell me any thing that 
could explain this strange mystery. It is ill luck to 
us both that brought us in the way at such a time, for 
should the charge fall on me of first handling this 
bloody trunk, what proof have I that I came upon it 
by chance, and drew it to a place where it might 
be secure, as an honest citizen should ?—my life may 
be in your hands, Jane Wilmot! and how would my 
mother bear the trouble that ‘a word of yours might 
bring upon her ?” 

The chord, of which he well knew the strength, 
vibrated at his touch. Jane clasped her hands, and, in 
the agony of her spirit, almost screamed, ‘ Oh, 
mother !—my precious mother !” and she covered her 
face as before. 

‘Yes, Jane, a word of yours may bring the only 
child of her name to the gallows, and may break the 
heart that doats on you, for how would she know more 
than others, that an innocent man was condemned? 
Answer me, Jane; could you, who owe her gratitude 
for every day of your life; you whom she cherished 
far more fondly than me to whom she gave existence ; 
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could you send her in sorrow to the grave, when your 
silence might preserve her to a happy old age ?”’ 

“Oh, mother!—my precious mother!” repeated 
Jane, and clasped her hands and wrung them with 
greater wildness still. 

**Go home to her now, Jane,” murmured George ; 
‘‘ and bear in mind if you are the first to give warning 
of this sad affair, you destroy her as well as me.” 

Jane rose from the grass, though her trembling limbs 
had scarcely power to support her, and murmured, 
‘Why should I go to her again? my life will be of 
little worth to any one now; take it, also, George 
Slade, or let me look upon his face, and perhaps I may 
die.” 

The eyes of George glared fiercely upon her, and 
his hand grasped the weapon he had concealed, but a 
moment’s thought restrained him, and he responded in 
a voice unchanged, ‘‘ Take it also!—take your life! 
—what mean you? surely you do n’t—you can’t think, 
poor girl! that I had any concern in this thing! but 
your mind is unsettled with your sorrow; go, go, it 
will do you no good to look at what can be nothing to 
you again. Take care of yourself, and do not grieve 
too deeply for this poor youth; you may have many 
pleasant days yet, for there are as good men in the 
world, and lovers as true as Lewis Walton. Go, go, 
Jane, but beware of your words to my mother, and 
remember that I shall keep watch near you till I shall 
have seen that you can be relied on.” 

Widow Slade stood on the porch of her cottage 
looking anxiously along the dusky lane for the return 
of her foster child, and wondering at her delay. At 
length she saw her through the twilight, advancing 


with steps so slow and unequal, that appreneusive of 


something unusual, she hurried to the gate to meet her. 
“You are late, Jane, dear,” said she; ‘‘ what has kept 
you out in the chilly night air so long?” 

** Oh, nothing, mother, nothing!” replied Jane, with 
a low, hysterical laugh, and she looked back over her 
shoulder with a shudder, while she tightly grasped the 
arm extended toward her. 

** Your voice is hoarse, Jane, and your hand is as 
cold as ice,” continued the widow, leaning forward 
and looking closely into her face ; ‘‘ you are quite pale, 
and your hair is heavy with dew; surely you have 
not been sitting by yourself grieving after Lewis !— 
would he think any the more of you for needlessly 
risking the health which you are blest with, that you 
may use it for good purposes? and why should you 
lament about a few days’ separation? I know it isa 
solemn thing to think of, that the hour of your next 
meeting will make you a wife; it is solemn, or should 
be, to a girl to reflect upon her marriage at any time, 
but what plentiful reasons have you for thanksgiving 
and hope at the prospect before you !” 

‘Oh, nothing, mother, nothing!” reiterated Jane, 
with an incoherence which betrayed that the remon- 
strance was unheeded if not unheard, and again her 
strange, doleful laugh followed. 

‘*T trust you have not had a difference, you two who 
have loved each other so well!” said the widow, now 
as much disturbed as surprised. ‘ Ah, no!—I see by 
this you have not,” she added, as they passed the light 
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in the outer room; ‘“‘ let me see it—a scarf—a beautiful 
silk scarf!—why what a thoughtful husband you will 
have'—this is all that was needed to make your 
wedding-dress complete. I like to see a pretty 
wedding-dress, old as I am, especially if it is ona 
pretty bride—such a one as our young minister has 
chosen! But go into your room, dear, and compose 
yourself; a good night’s rest will make all right again.” 

Thus assuming a cheerfulness which she did not 
feel, she affectionately kissed the cold cheek of the 
trembling girl, and leading her into the little chamber, 
begged her to try to sieep. But as she closed the door, 
she looked back, and saw that Jane had seated her- 
self on the floor beneath the window, and was rocking 
herself to and fro, with her head bent down to her 
knees, in the moonlight which glimmered through the 
half drawn curtains into the room. 

The widow then retired to her own apartment, but 
several hours passed and she was still awake, for ever 
and anon a moan, distinctly audible through the thin 
board partition, reached her ear. About midnight, 
however, she had sunk into a slight slumber, when a 
shriek of thrilling sharpness aroused her. She sprang 
from her bed, and opened the communicating door 
between the two chambers. Jane still sat where she 
had left her, with her dress unchanged, except that she 
had thrown the scarf over her flaxen curls, and held it 
closely folded upon her breast. She made no reply to 
the hurried inquiry of her foster mother, but with one 
of her pale, slender fingers, she pointed convulsively 
to the window. 

The widow looked cautiously out. ‘I see nothing, 
dear,” said she; ‘‘ you must have fallen asleep and 
been dreaming of something to alarm you. There is 
no unusual sound—stay—I think a shadow did pass 
along the porch, but it may have been the wind stir- 
ring the long branches of the willow, yet the night is 
calm. What was it you saw, Jane?” 

But though the cold sweat glistened on the forehead 
of Jane, and her teeth chattered as if with an ague, she 
returned no answer. 

** You should not allow yourself to be so overcome 
with fear, dear child,” resumed Widow Slade; ‘“‘ we 
are so close to the road that it would be strange if 
stragglers should not be sometimes tempted to look in 
upon us. Yet our bolts and bars have always kept us 
safe from the ill-intentioned, if any such came near us, 
and they would be sufficient now. But come, you 
must sit here no longer. I will draw the curtains 
close, and watch by you till your fright is over. 

She unwound the scarf from the shoulders of Jane, 
and laid it in a drawer, and then, after removing the 
remainder of her dress, without any assistance of her 
own, led her in the same passiveness to her bed. 

The widow returned to her own chamber no more 
that night. She lighted a candle and placed it ata 
distance from the bed, but she could see by it, when 
she took her seat at the bedside, that the tears were 
rolling fast from between the closed eyelids of Jane. 
Still she could elicit no explanation, for there was 
nothing to satisfy her in the few unconnected words 
which were always returned to her anxious questions. 
Toward morning she ceased to weep, her countenance 


grew more haggard, she gesticulated wildly, and in 
indescribable alarm, her foster mother despatched a 
message, by the first passing neighbor, to the physician 
of the settlement. Hours, however, must have elapsed 
before the summons could be answered, and the 
widow, who was skilled in simples, went out to select, 
from her garden stores, such medicinal herbs as she 
believed efficacious in nervous disorders, for of that 
nature she presumed Jane’s malady to be. She was 
arrested in her task by the abrupt entrance of a 
neighbor, a carpenter, who had been employed in the 
repairs of the parsonage. 

«Let me sit down, neighbor Slade,” said he, grasp- 
ing a bar of trellis, and throwing himself on a border 
of myrtle; ‘‘I have just seen a sight that makes me as 
weak as a child.” 

** Why, Davis, man, you are ill, come into the house, 
or let me bring you out a bowl of water,” said the 
widow, with kind solicitude. 

‘** No, no, stop, my breath has come back again and 
I can tell you now; but first—have you heard nothing 
from the old house yonder ?”’ pointing to the parsen- 
age. 

‘* Certainly not; what was there to be heard?” 

**Tt’s an unlucky house, and I have seen in it what 
will go far to break the heart of poor Jane. I wasa 
boy when I saw her mother lying there, stiff and 
frozen, but the sight was nothing like this—frightful— 
frightful! I went after sunrise to take away some 
tools I had left in the kitchen, and not knowing who 
had the key, I thought I would get in at one of the 
cellar windows—I had myself hung the wooden 
shutter so that it could be opened from the outside. I 
jumped down, and stumbled on what I supposed to be 
a log lying against the wall. To save myself from 
falling I stretched down my hand toward the ground, 
and it struck upon the clay-cold face of a dead body! 

‘* But hear the worst, hear the worst!” he proceeded, 
after the interruption of Widow Slade’s loud ejacula- 
tions of horror; ‘it was our young minister—it was 
Lewis Walton!—don’t give way now, neighbor 
Slade ;” and he grasped her arm, for her limbs seemed 
to be failing her; ‘‘ you have seen sorrowful and 
terrible sights in your time, and all your strength is 
now needed to keep up the heart of that poor young 
creature who will feel the blow the heaviest. I could 
hardly believe my own senses, but the light came in 
strongly at the window I had left open, and there could 
benomistake. I hurried up the stairs, and saw through 
the entry, and on the door step, daubs of clotted blood. 
He must have been murdered—brutally murdered—and 
the body must have been carried through the house, 
though the door was locked and the key gone—good 
Heavens!—can that be Jane, and could she have 
heard me ?” 

The livid face of Jane was protruded through the 
window, with eyes bloodshot, anda ghastly smile upon 
the lips. 

“Go in, Jane, go to your bed, darling,” said the 
widow, prompted to suppress her own emotion by the 
necessity of using all her firmness of mind for the sup- 
port of her hapless ward, whose singular ailment she 





briefly described to the visiter. 
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The man listened with something of awe. ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, neighbor,” said he, ‘‘ she has had warning of 
this; itis nota mere girl’s sorrow after a lover she 
expects to see in a week; she has had some token of 
his death—perhaps she has seen his spirit. There 
must have been some reason for her scream in the 
night, and wkat living thing would have frightened her 
speechless ?” 

He arose to carry his startling tale further, and as 
he lifted his hat which he had thrown upon the myrtle 
vines, he saw beneath it a large key pressing down the 
dark-green leaves. ‘‘ Why, here’s one of the strangest 
things of all, neighbor Slade,” said he; “can you tell 
me how this came here ?” 

‘“‘T cannot, indeed; to my knowledge I never saw 
the key before. It does not belong here, for our doors 
all fasten with bolts and screw latches.” 

“Tt is the key of the parsonage,” said the carpenter. 
‘**T have had it in my house day after day, since I un- 
dertook the repairs, and I know it well. This leather 
loop I tied in the ring with my own hands; it was but 
yesterday I parted with it, and then I gave it up to 
Lewis Walton himself.” 

*¢ And this, is it yours?” asked the widow, pointing 
to a handkerchief which hung by a slight hold ona 
bush against the fence, as if it had accidentally fallen 
upon it. 

* That ?—no, a man’s silk handkerchief—do n’t you 
know it?” 

**No more than I did the key; it is new and un- 
hemmed, yet it has been used.” 

“There is blood upon it!” exclaimed the man; 
“those dark, stiff spots are blood! it must have come 
here with the key; it looks as if you had been in 
danger too, neighbor Slade; the villains must have 
dropped the things as they climbed@he fence, for you 
keep your gate locked, I believe.” 

The widow shuddered. ‘‘ Then Jane’s alarm in the 
night may not have been from her own fancy,” said 
she; ‘‘ there, take the handkerchief, Davis, along with 
the key. You may be able to do more with such 
proofs than I could.” 

The ill tidings flew as only such can fly. The 
whole country round was filled with grief and horror. 
Hundreds collected at the parsonage through mingled 
curiosity and regard for the memory of the unfortunate 
young pastor, and among the crowds that constantly 
filled the road, poor Jane received a full proportion 
of sympathy and commiseration. The story of her 
strange malady was soon circulated with the customary 
amount of exaggeration, and was speculated upon by 
many with superstitious wonder. She remained in 
her chamber during the day, and her foster mother re- 
marked that the unusual bustle in the house, occasioned 
by the continual coming and going of the kind-hearted 
and the inquisitive, failed to draw from her a single 
question, rational or otherwise. The only words that 
escaped her lips were the monotonous ‘“ Oh, nothing, 
nothing !”” uttered with a melancholy wildness that 
made the listeners tremble. 

Night came, and once more alone, the widow col- 
lected her thoughts, and attempted to devise some 
means of impressing the mind so mysteriously im- 





paired. She drew a little table to the bedside, and 
taking down from its shelf the old bible which she had 
taught Jane to treasure as the most precious relic of 
her departed mother, she commenced reading in a low, 
calm voice, such passages as, in her lively faith, she 
trusted could not strike ineflectually upon her ear. 
Whilst she was thus earnestly engaged, she heard the 
slow tramp of an approaching horse and then the 
sound of heavy footsteps around the house. She 
paused to listen. A door faintly creaked, and she saw 
the eyes of Jane, which had appeared fixed on vacancy, 
dilate to an unnatural fullness, and suddenly from her 
pallid lips burst forth the same thrilling scream, that 
the night before had aroused her from her pillow. 
She looked round in affright, and beheld her son close 
behind her. 

‘*Hush, mother!” he exclaimed, with rapid utter- 
ance, ‘‘ you must hide me, and instantly ; you refused 
me money yesterday to pay my debts, and now the 
constables are at my heels. Try to do something to 
serve me now.” 

He had opened the door of his mother’s chamber, 
and was about to pass into it, he turned quickly and 
threw himself under the bed on which the young 
sufferer lay, muttering, ‘‘ If there’s a safe place, it is 
here.” 

Then came a loud rap on the door, and to the 
tremulous answer of the widow, Mr. Merrill, the 
sheriff of the county, presented himself. 

“Do not let me alarm you, good Mistress Slade,” 
said he, after a brief salutation bespeaking an old 
friend; “ but circumstances, which I will afterward 
explain, render it proper that I should search your 
premises. There is an out-building connected with 
your house which I wish to look into. Will you 
furnish me with lights, and, if not inconvenient, oblige 
me by leading the way? There is an inside door, is 
there not ?—this open one, I believe ;”’ and as pale and 
silent she complied with his request, he added, kindly, 
“‘ ppay let me assure you, you have no cause for per- 
sonal apprehension of any kind.” 

The out-house alluded to was one adjoining the 
main building, serving, in the lower part, as a wood- 
shed, and above, as a repository for various kinds of 
lumber. The sheriff looked carefully about the neatly 
arranged woodpiles, and then, after ascending the 
steep stairs, as carefully among the spinning-wheels, 
the reels, the barrels and bundles, and other articles 
which generally comprise the store of a farm-house 
garret. 

‘All appears as it should be,” remarked Mr. 
Merrill ; “‘ I presume you have observed nothing which 
would indicate there having been an unusual occupant 
in the place ?” 

“ Nothing, excepting this,” returned the trembling 
woman ; ‘‘ these bundles of wool and flax have always 
been kept hanging to the joists !” 

‘¢ And now they are laid together on the floor, as if 
they had been so arranged for a bed,” rejoined Mr. 
Merril, turning the bundles over, but without finding 
any thing extraneous among them, and as they as- 
cended the stairs and entered the sitting-room he con- 
tinued; “‘to explain the reason of my visit, which 
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seems to have agitated you much more than I could 
have apprehended, it is this. After the attempt I made 
during the forenoon to investigate the horrible oc- 
currence at the parsonage, I rode on toward N—, and 
from a neighbor of yours, whom I chanced to meet on 
his return from there, I learned that as he passed this 
in the middle of the night on his way to market, he 
had seen a man climb into the window of the wood- 
shed. That circumstance, in connection with the 
finding of the key and the handkerchief, induced me 
to believe that their possessor had made your premises 
a place of concealment for a longer or shorter time, 
unaccountable as it would seem that he should de so, 
and I regarded it as my duty to come hither without 
delay, and make an examination which would satisfy 
me as to whether he had left further proofs behind him. 
Several persons of the neighborhood, who were pre- 
sent when he made his communication, have accom- 
panied me to know the result, and, at a notion of their 
own, that he might have hidden himself in the loft, 
waiting for the cover of the night to travel further, have 
stationed themselves around the house to stop him if 
I should disturb him in his stolen quarters.” 

The sheriff paused as he laid his hand on the door, 
and looked back to inquire, “‘ How is Jane, our poor, 
Pretty Jane?—have you seen any change in her for 
the better ?”’ 

‘* None in the least.” 

‘Poor child! poor child! her singular illness has 
undoubtedly some relation to this deplorable transac- 
tion, and my strongest hope of detecting the perpe- 
trator rests upon her recovery.” He took leave, and 
after the tramp of his horse and the voices of his com- 
panions had died in the distance, George Slade reap- 
peared from his place of concealment. 

** So then, I have had my alarm for nothing ;” said 
he, with a forced laugh; ‘“‘but when a man has got 
himself into difficulties it makes him cowardly, and 
I’m very well satisfied not to have been the object of 
pursuit. But you must give me something to eat, for 
Iam again in a hurry to be gone.” 

Without waiting for his mother to place refresh- 
ments on the table as she proposed, he opened a large 
corner cupboard in which they were contained, and 
ate voraciously. ‘‘I should not have felt pleasant to 
be locked up for want of a little money, particularly 
after my own mother had refused to save me from 
it; he proceeded, and looking at her sharply, he asked, 
‘‘ was the money returned which you gave to that un- 
lucky young preacher ?—was it found about him ?” 

‘* No, George, that must have been the temptation 
to the wicked deed, for Lewis Walton had no enemies. 
Of course the body was robbed ;” and sighing to think 
of the cold avarice of her son, which she believed 
caused him to allude thus to an event which she re- 
garded with such deep distress, she continued; ‘ but I 
have a considerable sum that I can now let you have, 
since the expenses for which it was intended will not 
be incurred. I fear I may not be doing right to give 
it to you, but my mind is troubled and I cannot think 
clearly. If you can get yourself a good name by it, 
you are welcome to it; if not, do not let it sink you 
still deeper into evil courses.” 





She withdrew to her chamber, and after some 
minutes returned full of surprise, perplexity and alarm. 
‘Tt is gone,” said she, ‘‘stolen from my chest. But 
yesterday I had it in my hands, and now it has disap- 
peared.” 

**Pshaw!—you have only changed your mind, 
mother; returned George, with affected incredulity, 
and then, as if satisfied by her grave silence, he ob- 
served, “‘ well, this comes of withholding your sub- 
stance from your own flesh and blood, to bestow it 
upon strangers. But since you can do nothing for me, 
I had better be off. You mayas well keepto yourself 
that you have seen me, for I owe some scores in the 
neighborhood, that I don’t care to be reminded of 
just now.” 

Was it strange that during the successive incidents 
of that day, no thought of the implication of George in 
the hidden deed it had brought to light, should have 
entered the mind of the widow? She was his mother, 
and what mother, without proofs palpable as her own 
sense of existence, could suspect of so foul a crime 
the child of her own bosom! But for several minutes 
after his departure she stood in earnest and sad reflec- 
tion, for in the acknowledgment of his irregular life 
afforded by his recent alarm, there was sufficient to 
make her heart still heavier. 

When she returned to Jane, she saw in her a 
startling change. Her body seemed to have sunk as 
well as her mind, and she lay in a state of suspended 
animation that fearfully resembled death. She hur- 
riedly resorted to such restoratives as were at hand, 
and when her efforts had partially succeeded, she re- 
membered a bottle of perfumed essence, then too rare 
for common use, which had long been kept hoarded 
among the little trinkets and other valued ornaments 
of the invalid. .She opened a drawer to search for it, 
and, among its*arious contents, she moved aside the 
scarf which she had, herself, thrown into it the night 
before. As she did so her eye was caught by a large, 
dark red stain on the snowy silk, so peculiarly defined, 
that in an irresistible impulse she drew it to the light. 
It was the impress, distinct even to the minute lines 
in the skin, of a human hand—the hand, with its 
shrunken and mutilated fore-finger, of George Slade. 

Vain would be the use of words to describe the feel- 
ings of the heart-struck mother. The different cir- 
cumstances of which she had been cognizant, tending 
to support the horrible evidence before her, flashed 
across her memory with the rapidity and vividness of 
lightning—her conversation with George on his visit 
of the evening before, his importunity for money, his 
abrupt departure, his unexplained absence and stealthy 
return. She could now comprehend the stete of 
poor Jane, who must have been a witness of the fatal 
rencontre, and amidst her agonizing conviction, she 
could appreciate the forbearance of the devoted girl in 
smothering the natural expression of her own horror 
and wo to conceal from her the guilt of her son. But 
her life-long habit of seeking relief in religious com- 
munion did not fail her now, and throwing herself on 
her knees, she remained in silent supplication, it might 
have been for hours, for she took no note of time. 
When she arose, she laid herself by the side of Jane, 
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whose insensibility seemed to have terminated in that 
of a heavy sleep, and the next morning she was found, 
by the harvesters of her little demesne, in a low fever, 
from which there seemed much to apprehend. 

The sleep of Jane lasted until late in the morning, 
and when she awoke from it, her mind seemed to be 
recovering its tone. She, indeed, spoke to no one, 
but she was partially conscious of what was passing 
around her. This was apparent immediately on her 
waking, for she gazed intently on the haggard face 
pillowed beside her own, passed her hands over it, 
and Jaying her head on the aching heart of her foster 
mother, wept with the abandonment of a little child. 

Widow Slade’s illness increased, and as she rapidly 
sank, the governing affection of Jane’s being resumed 
its ascendancy. Though able in a day or two to move 
about the cottage, she seldom left the bedside of her 
mother, but, with her watchful eyes fixed upon her 
face, sat holding her hands in a drooping and speech- 
less melancholy, which seemed to evince that her 
filial anxiety had abstracted her from any other source 
of sorrow. 

But the hours of the widow were numbered. No 
efforts could subdue her disease, and in answer to her 
own direct and solemn demand, she was told that 
human skill was no longer of avail. She requested 
to be left alone with Jane, and broke the communica- 
tion to her with gentle calmness. ‘“ Yes, Jane,” said 
she, “I must die, and let me go without the pain of 
seeing you grieve. Think, dear child, where is there 
mercy like that which promises to the weary and 
heavy laden soul a rest in the bosom of its Redeemer ? 
Jane, Jane, look in my face—you will not grieve for 
me ?” 

‘Oh, no, my mother dear!’ answered Jane, mur- 
muring with touching earnestness the first words she 
had uttered for several days; ‘‘ why should I grieve, 
foram I not going too? many and many a day you 
have led me by the hand, and the Good Shepherd will 
let me walk by your side in Paradise.” 

* Jane! Jane!’ exclaimed the widow rising from 
her pillow, with passionate energy, and fixing her 
eyes on those of her stricken child with a power that 
recalled the wandering intellect flickering through 
them; “listen tome! there is a weight upon my soul 
which causes it to faint on its passage through the 
gates of death. It is on yours, too, poor child, and if the 
command of the dying cannot remove it, your young 
head will, indeed, be broughtto the grave. Youunder- 
standme, Jane? Thank God! thank God! she is her- 
self again!” 

She clasped the hands of Jane with hers, and, for a 
moment, drew her to her breast.” 

‘** Now, dear child,” she resumed, ‘ bring me here 
the scarf which Lewis left you as his last love token. 
The truth is written upon it which, in your blessed 
love for me, you have smothered in your poor heart 
till it is almost broken.” 

The scarf was brought and laid upon the bed-cover- 
ing. The dying woman unfolded it with trembling 
hands, and pointed to the mark which had wrought 
the fulfillment of her own destiny, while Jane started 
back appalled and shuddering at the sight. 

3* 





‘* That,” she continued, “ through the strange work- 
ing of Providence, revealed to me what my weak, 
human nature has not been able to bear. Do not 
answer me, for my time is precious, and I need to 
have nothing explained; but when I have gone to the 
place where the guilt and sorrow of this world shall 
trouble me no more, let no thought of me prevent you 
from telling all that is on your mind of the cruel crime 
that has destroyed the happiness of your young life. 
It goes hard with me—oh how hard!—to lay this 
charge upon you, but it must not be that the good 
perish, even in this world, and the wicked be allowed 
to triumph safely in his sin. Now God’s grace be 
with you, my darling Jane, for having been nothing 
but a joy and a blessing to me until this shadow fell 
upon us both!—don’t cry, darling, let me think of 
Heaven—you will soon have your conscience pure 
from the knowledge that defiles it; there, fold your 
pretty hands as you did when I first taught you to 
pray, and let our supplications go together before me 
to the throne of God!” 

Jane felt none of the agony of grief. She folded 
her pale hands, and leaning forward, rested her fair 
head against the bosom which had never throbbed for 
her but in tenderness, and thus, wrapt in prayer, she 
remained, until its coldness warned her that its pulsa- 
tions had ceased forever. 

The general sympathy for the bereaved girl was re- 
doubled. Every office of kindness and protection that 
her situation required was proffered to her, but though 
she received each expression of good feeling with 
meek thankfulness, her answers were often accom- 
panied by the melancholy presentiment, ‘‘I shall not 
trouble any one long.”” Though it was remarked, and 
with surprise, by the neighbors, that her new affliction 
had removed instead of increasing her mental disorder, 
yet all, with native prudence and delicacy, abstained 
from alluding in her presence to the tragical event 
which still was hourly discussed and deplored. 

It was soon, however, decided where Jane was to 
find an asylum, at least, during the early period of her 
mourning. Immediately after the death of the widow, 
Sheriff Merrill, who had been nominated as an ex- 
ecutor of her will, while an occupant of an adjoining 
farm, made his appearance, and begging her to con- 
sider him her guardian, offered his house as her home. 
Without hesitation she acceded to his proposal. 

Preparation was made for conducting the funeral 
of the widow with every mark of respect to her 
memory which her many virtues deserved. A noti- 
fication of her demise was sent to her son, who was 
known to be in N—, and on the morning of the third 
day, when the company had collected to attend the 
body to the grave, he presented himself among them. 
He was attired in a handsome suit of mourning, and 
wore upon his countenance every proper sign of 
sorrow. The coffin was not yet closed when he 
entered the house, and Jane sat at its head, her tears, 
for the first time, dropping fast from her colorless 
cheeks upon the beloved face she was to see no more. 
George Slade advanced toward her with expressions 
of brotherly greeting, and to those around them it was 
startling to witness the change which came over the 
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afflicted young creature at his approach. Her white 
lips shrunk and quivered, her eyes dilated and grew 
dim with some emotion which none could define, and 
bending forward in her seat, she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to exclude some external object from 
her view. The bold man seemed not to have per- 
ceived her agitation. He looked calmly at the corpse, 
accounted briefly for the delay of his arrival, and ex- 
pressed himself ready that the solemn rites should 
begin. 

The concourse of people assembled was very large, 
and was composed of all classes of the community, for 
the widow had been honored equally by high and low. 
The church-yard was at but an easy walking distance, 
and thither they proceeded on foot. The body was 
lowered into the grave close beside where the young 
pastor had been so recently laid, and in the address 
which followed, a simple and feeling allusion was 
made to the affection, as of mother and son, which had 
subsisted between the two in life, and to the mingling 
of their dust in death. As the service closed, Jane with- 
drew from the arm of Sheriff Merrill by which she had 
been supported, having repulsed that offered by George 
Slade as the procession left the house, and knelt silently 
bythe grave. She was allowed to remain undisturbed 
until the coffin was hidden by the first layer of fresh 
clods, and then George, to whom the duty seemed 
with propriety to belong, stepped forward to draw her 
away. She elevated her hands for a moment as if in 
prayer, and then fixed her eyes upon him with an ex- 
pression of solemn rebuke, which none who beheld it 
could ever afterward forget. His countenance changed, 
but, as he retreated to his place, he quickly concealed 
it with the white handkerchief, which he had been 
using with the lugubrious gestures suitable to the 
occasion. 

‘“Help me, O Father! to relieve my soul of the 
burthen which, in thy mysterious will, has been cast 
upon it!” such were the words, which in broken 
murmurs were heard to escape from the lips of Jane, 
and arising from her knees, she added, in loud, clear 
tones, as if her adjuration had won her the strength 
she invoked; “ stand forward, George Slade !—here 
above the dust of him whose blood was spilt by your 
hand, I pronounce you a murderer !” 

The handkerchief dropped from the grasp of George, 
and his face grew ashy pale; but commanding his voice, 
he said, in his blandest tones, ‘‘ Poor girl! poor girl ! 
her mind is still unsettled!” 

‘* Not so, George Slade,’”’ responded Jane, in the 
same manner of lofty resolution which sent conviction 
at once to those who, all her life, had known her 
timid and truthful character; ‘‘ my mind did, indeed, 
fail me for a time, for, trained as it was to fear the 
commandments of my Maker, how could it remain 
firm under the secret knowledge of a crime so black 
and grievous ?—when I knew that to betray it would 
send to the grave the being I loved more dearly than 
my own life?—but now it is restored to me witha 
power it never before possessed, and in good season 
to work out the retribution whicha just Judge demands, 
and I repeat the words which I never could have 
spoken while her body, even though lifeless, was upon 





the earth—I accuse you, George Slade, of the murder 
of Lewis Walton!” 

The guilty man looked wildly about, and moved 
backward a few paces through the crowd, but when 
he felt the strong arm of the sheriff upon him, and saw 
that the assemblage pressed closely round, he knew 
that it was as impossible to escape as jt would be vain 
to resist, and made a show of voluntarily surrendering 
himself a prisoner. 

The sensation created by the scene in the church- 
yard fully equaled that following the discovery to 
which it was consequent. The mest anxious curiosity 
prevailed throughout the country, for the details 
which had been expected from Jane, were, according 
to the advice of Sheriff Merrill, reserved for himself, 
and for such functionaries as were requisite to prose- 
cute the case. Yet notwithstanding this precaution to 
prevent any unfavorable bias of the public mind 
against the accused, his conduct since he had appeared 
in the country had been so reprehensible, and the 
character of Jane was so much above suspicion, that 
no one seemed to have a doubt of his guilt. Even 
had it been otherwise,a new and unexpectedtestimony, 
corroborating her assertion, would have gone far to 
settle the question. The blood-stained handkerchief 
found with the key of the parsonage, was identified by 
a storekeeper of N—, as one which he had sold 
to the reputed criminal, a few days preceding the 
murder. 

The prison, to which George Slade had been con- 
signed, was the architectural boast of the district to 
which it pertained, and, in its size, strength and cost- 
liness, corresponded rather with the wealth of the 
community that had erected it, than with their well 
deserved reputation for sobriety and good morals. It 
stood at some distance from the village where the 
courts were held, and, based upon a perpendicular 
mass of rock of great height and boldness, it looked, 
with its mural ornaments, not an imperfect imitation 
of some castellated fortress or guard town of feudal 
times. At the foot of the bluff was the residence of 
Sheriff Merrill, for he had obtained permission to 
occupy a pretty tenement there situated, with its 
gardens and pasture lots, a part of the public domain, 
instead of the suite of apartments allotted to the in- 
cumbent of his office within the prison walls; though 
to them he had ready access by a flight of steps rudely 
cut in the precipice and terminating at a minor 
entrance, which was ordinarily used in preference to 
the grand gateway facing the village. | 

Amidst the comforts of this quiet and pleasant home 
poor Jane found a kindly welcome, but neither the 
fatherly attentions of the good sheriff, the gentle sym- 
pathy of his wife, nor the cheerful society of his young 
family, ever banished, for a moment, her mournful de- 
jection. Her bodily health soon gave way under her 
mental suffering, and though no complaint ever 
escaped her lips, and she was still able to move about 
the house performing such little domestic duties as 
she fancied, she declined so fast that it was feared she 
might not survive until the term of court, during which 
she was to act so conspicuous a part, The thought 
of a human life dependent upon her word seemed 
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ever present to her mind. She would gaze silently 
upon the grated windows of the jail and turn chilled 
and trembling away. So distressing had the subject 
become to her after the conference with her legal 
advisers, which followed her public accusation, that it 
was necessary to avoid it in her presence. 

Meanwhile George Slade had preserved his reck- 
less bearing, boldly asserting the continued insanity of 
Jane, and professing to treat the evidence of the hand- 
kerchief, of which he had been informed, as one of 
those strange coincidences for which there is no ac- 
counting. But when the time of trial was near at 
hand his demeanor changed. He became restless and 
morose, and on the evening of the day preceding that 
on which the session of the court was to commence, 
he was remarked by the subordinate, whose duty it 
was to see the prisoners secured, and to deliver the 
keys to the sheriff, pacing his cell with a pale face and 
his brow contracted as if from pain. 

That night came upon him the utmost agony of 
terror at the fate which seemed inevitable. Midnight 
found him still busy with the troubled meditations that 
allowed him no thought of rest. The light of the 
broad, full moon lay silvery white upon the floor, 
checkered with the shadow of the heavy grating, that 
would have made the hope of escape a dream of mad- 
ness. He walked to the window it secured and opened 
the sash to catch the cool breath of the autumnal air, 
and he clenched with painful force the rusty bars, as 
if to vent in physical action the unquietness of his 
spirit. Suddenly his eye fell upon an object moving 
in the shade cast by the wall into the jail-yard. It ad- 
vanced into the moonlight, and presented the outlines 
of a female form, but so spectral with its white dress 
and gliding step, that his flesh crept with a sensation 
of superstitious dread. It paused opposite to his 
window, and for an instant a thin, pale hand was 
raised, and a death-like face turned toward him. The 
gesture must have been intended for his eye, for of 
the few inmates of the prison, he was the only one 
occupying that side of the building. How could any 
living being find entrance into that strong inclosure ? 
He drew his hand across his eyes to clear his vision, 
and when he removed it the strange visitant was gone. 
He tried to assure himself that, in his excited state, an 
illusion had deceived him, yet he leaned his face 
close to the bars to be satisfied that it had quite disap- 
peared. But now his ear could not be mistaken; 
there was a sound, scarcely more distinct than his 
own breathing, at the door of his cell, and then that of 
a key appliedto the lock. The hinges faintly creaked, 
and the same unearthly figure stood in the doorway, 
in strong relief against the darkness beyond. The 
moonlight shone full into the large, sunken eyes, and 
upon the long, fair locks that had escaped from the 


snowy head-covering, and he doubted, scarcely less 
{ 


than before, the evidence of his senses, that it was 
Jane. 

Without giving him time to recover himself, she 
stepped backward into the passage, and whispering 
the single monosyllable ‘‘ Come!” she beckoned him 
to follow her. Hardly conscious of his own move- 
ments he obeyed, and guided by the moonbeams, 





which, through an open door, faintly lighted a long 
vista, he felt himself breathing the free air once more. 
The tremulous hands of Jane fell to her side as she 
attempted to turn the key in the massive lock of the 
entrance door, and signing George to secure it, she 
preceded him to the gate from which the steps de- 
scended. 

“Why, Jane, Jane—that’s a brave girl!’”’ he ex- 
claimed, for the first time feeling his liberty was real, 
when he stood on the bare rocks with the gate barred 
behind him; ‘‘ this timely rescue will make me forget 
all the injury you have done me, and I shall love you 
better than ever! you have proven that you are my 
friend, at last.’ 

' No, no, George Slade! do not for a moment be- 
lieve that what I have done is for your sake!’ re- 
sponded Jane, with nervous rapidity; “for nothing 
less than her memory could I have acted this base part 
toward the good man, who would have cherished me 
among his own children, ker whose last hour was 
hurried on by your wickedness, and filled with the 
bitterness of earthly grief instead of the triumph which 
should have ended her saintly life. With her dying 
breath she bade me to make known the dreadful secret 
that clouded my soul, and I obeyed; but when it was 
done, all that you had been to her returned to my 
mind. Iremembered that in her early days of trouble, 
she had poured upon you all tenderness of her nature, 
that you were the only thing in the world that could 
gladden her heart. I remembered how fondly, for- 
getting all your late unworthiness, she used to talk of 
your childish ways, and to tell how much dearer you 
became for every trial she endured for your sake, and 
I could not, Oh! I could not bear the thought, that 
by my means any thing she had so loved should perish! 
Iremembered how careful she was of her good name, 
that no stain should rest upon it—not through worldly 
pride—but that not a scoff, for her error, should fall 
upon the faith she professed, and I could not endure 
to think, that, as borne by her son, it should go 
abroad, blackened by a most hideous crime, and be 
preserved with the record of a shameful death. Oh! 
itis for her memory I have done this!—that I de- 
ceived the kind confidence of my protector, watching 
every word and action that could show me how you 
could be set free. My brain almost grew wild again, 
George Slade, when I crept into his chamber, where 
I had always been trusted as freely as a child of his 
own, and stole from it, like a base thief, these in- 
struments of your release! but go! go! all that will be 
left for me in the world, is to confess this deed, to be 
accused of falsehood and ingratitude—at best, to be 
dealt with as a maniac, and then to die!” 

‘** But, Jane, why should that be ?—withdraw your 
charge against me; deny the truth of what, it will be 
readily believed, you uttered from a deranged mind, 
and you may go again to your old home and be 
happy.” 

‘* Happy !—happy in sight of the ground that I saw 
wet with zs blood !—where, at every step, I would 
fancy her eyes looking after me in pity for my load 
of sin!—man, man, it is you who are mad!” 

“Yes, Jane, you may be happy, why not?—the 
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heaviest loss can be forgotten, if we take heart to bear 
it bravely. Could my mother look back, would she 
not rather see you keeping down useless sorrow, and 
making the best of your life?—had Lewis Walton 
thought he should die in his bed and leave you a 
widow, could he have reasonably asked, that, with 
your beauty and young feelings, you should remain 
so ?—no, no, Jane, you could be happy yet, and might 
make me so. In the home my mother’s labor earned 
for her, we might spend our days together, for, if you 
would, you could love me as well as you did Lewis 
Walton.” 

‘*Love you, George Slade !—God knows how hard 
I strive not to hate you with a hatred equal to my 
horror of your utter wickedness.” 

‘Lower your voice, Jane, and answer me truly,” 
said George, assuming an air of regretful concern; 
*‘do you, indeed, believe me guilty of the act of 
which you accuse me? though, through my love for 
you, I felt no grief for the death of one I looked upon 
as a rival, and did not affect it, could you really have 
thought that I had taken his life ?”” 

“Did I not see you do all but plunge the weapon 
into his heart?” exclaimed Jane; ‘‘ did I not see you 
spring upon him like a wild beast, and see your arm 
fell him to the earth? did I not see you drag his body 
to where you thought it could lie, without betraying 
you to the world, which has no tortures terrible enough 
for the crime ?—did I not bear upon my own person 
the print of your bloody hand, the token of your guilt 
which sent your mother to the grave?” and her 
manner grew wild, and her voice shrill at the re- 
capitulation. 

‘‘Hush! hush, Jane !—you will raise an alarm, your 
mind is wandering again, poor girl !—come here into 
the shadow, or you will betray yourself and me ;” and 
he stretched out his hand to draw her into the darkened 
recess of the gateway, for she stood in the open moon- 
light, and a few feet from the edge of a precipice along 
which the wall extended. 

** Did I not see it all, and, Oh, God! can I send this 
man forth in safety, who had no mercy upon my own! 
—my own! does not his spirit cry for vengeance ?— 
yet vengeance is mine—thine, Lord !” she continued, 





with increased vehemence ; “ off! off!—dare you lay 
that hideous hand again on me?” and as he forcibly 
caught her arm, she sprang backward to escape from 
his grasp. For a moment she struggled, with the 
instinct of nature, to regain her foothold, and the next 
she had disappeared over the precipice. 

In his surprise, I khow not if I might use a stronger 
word, George Slade forgot his fear of discovery. He 
stepped hastily to the spot from which she had fallen. 
He could see, far below, a heap of white drapery 
without form or motion. ‘ Poor fool! she will raise 
her voice against me no more, no living creature could 
survive that tremendous fall. Poor, pretty fool !—yet 
I loved her as I never did any one before, and, I think, 
Iam sorry for her now. But she is out of my way, 
and shall I brave this trial!—if I were sure the law 
would make me the heir, I would take my lodgings 
again within the walls. To have scorned a chance 
of escape would be more than a trifle in my favor. I 
believe I’ll go back—yet that handkerchief—that 
cursed handkerchief—it may, after all, be better to 
fly; and flinging the keys over the precipice, he 
turned his steps toward the most secluded road 
which led through the settlement. 

The next morning the body of Jane was found 
caught upon a clump of arbor vitas in the sheriff’s 
garden. She must have been senseless before her 
fall was thus broken, for the limbs hung witha relaxa- 
tion that evinced neither effort nor pain. Her white 
dress was stained with blood, and a crimson stream 
which had flowed from her lips across her bosom, 
proved that her life had ebbed from some internal 
source. That her fate was connected with the 
escape of the prisoner no one doubted, but in what 
manner it could have been so, was a mystery. 

And a mystery it remained for long, long years, 
but it was revealed at last. Many, even now, 
remember the execution of a noted criminal for an 
atrocious crime upon the high seas, a man whose 
character was marked by every trait that could dis- 
honor humanity. In his revolting confession it was 
easy to recognize the history of George Slade, while 
one of its episodes supplied al] that was wanting to 
complete that of ‘‘ Pretty Jane.” 





THE FLOWERS. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 





The flowers, the flowers so bright and fair, 
They soothe the soul like a maiden’s prayer ! 
They deck the meadow and light the green, 
And spangle the woods with a starry sheen; 
On spring and summer their fragrance shed, 
And snow-drops smile in the wintery bed. 
Oh! the flowers, from year to year they bless 
The soul in its weary wilderness. 


The flowers, the flowers so sweet and bright, 
What dreams of beauty they call to light! 
The blushing rose like a virgin’s cheek 
When her holy love she fain would speak ; 





The woodbine pure that still clings on, 
Through sun and shower, till life is gone ; 
And saintly lilies that come, with love, 
To woo the soul to its home above. 


The flowers, the flowers so fair and gay, 
They lift the thoughts to a realm away, 
Where brighter rivers than eye hath seen 
Roll silvery by groves of green, 

And winds through long arcades and dim 
Sing to the stars an ev’ning hymn. 

Oh! the flowers, they sweetly call the soul 
Up and away to that deathless goal. 
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THE REVENGE. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





THE sunset poured amidst the crowded woods 

In golden beauty, drenching them with light. 

Long gleams of lustre lay upon the grass 

Of a broad dell-like opening, dropp’d with trees. 

A streak of water bickered through its plants, 
Across the hollow, noiseless as a pulse, 

And crept beneath a clustered alder-bush. 

A holy silence brooded o’er the spot, 

Save the scarce audible hum the forest yields 

Fen in its deepest quiet. But the leaves 

That spread their tawny carpet o’er the earth, 
Crackled, two forms glanced past the thronging trunks 
In the gray depths, and stepp’d within the dell. 
Beside the rill they kneeled and drank, then threw 
Their lengths upon the sward. The dark red skin, 
High cheeks and snake-like eyes of one proclaimed 
His Indian blood. The other, bronzed and wild, 
Yet showed the white man’s lineage. Both were garb’d 
Like hunters, with the rifle, pouch and knife. 

They talked with rapid gestures, merry laughs 
Frequent from each, with now and then a snatch 
Of joyous song. At length their tones waxed loud, 
The song and laughter ceased, their brows grew dark, 
Abrupt and fierce their voices, and their eyes 
Devoured each other. Quick as thought, at length, 
The white man darted on the Indian’s breast 

A giant blow. The savage started up, 

His rifle lay upon the grass, but keen 

Flashed in his grasp his knife; the wounded wolf 
Springs not more fiercely at its foe, than he 

On the white hunter. But the latter stood 

With his long rifle aimed, One moment glared 
The Indian at his comrade, then his face 

Broke into one bright smile; he sheathed his knife, 
Pressed his dark hand an instant on his heart, 

And then extended it with dignity 

Toward his companion, who, with honest warmth, 
Grasped it with words for pardon. Lifting then 
Their rifles to their shoulders, through the cleft 

In the encirciing boughs, where lay their path, 
They left the sylvan spot. The twilight soft 
Trembled within the myriad forest vaults, 
Although the hemlock spires and maple domes 
Were burnished with rich light. That passed away, 
And all looked cold. The outlines of the trunks 
Were shaded out, until long streaks of black 

On lighter gloom alone told where they stood. 

At length they reached a cabin, scarce discerned 
Amidst a thicket. The long August drought 

Had dried the saplings clustered round, and seared _ 
The vines dense mantled o’er it, as though flame 
Had scorched them. From its leathern hinges fallen, 
The door lay buried in the grass and fern 

Of the luxuriant forest. Night was now 

Fast closing, and the wearied hunters passed 
Within the cabin. Half the barken roof 

Away had rotted, and the autumn wind 

Had sown a seed that now a sapling stood 





Where once the hearth-fire glowed. Beside the stem, 
Upon a mound of moss, the hunters stretched 
Their limbs for slumber. Onward rolled the hours, 
And midnight came. The long risen spotted moon 
Poured its delicious light upon the woods, 

Piercing with silver glance the aisles and vaults 

Of the magnificent temple reared by God, 

For Solitude to yield Him ceaselessly 

Incense from leaves and flowers, and upward roll 
Grand crashing anthems of the mighty winds. 

One ray streamed broad within the ruined hut, 
And rested on the hunters. The smooth trunk 

Of the young tree within the lustrous light 

Shone like a shaft of pearl. The ray displayed 
The Indian stealing from his comrade’s side, 

With motion like the gliding of a snake. 

Undoing then his belt, he crept again 

Close to the prostrate form, and with quick strength 
Tight lashed him to the sapling. From his sleep, 
Startled so suddenly, the hunter gazed 

Wildly around, then strove to break away ; 

In vain, his pinioned arms and breast were bound, 
As though in iron fetters, to the tree. 

He shouted to the Indian, but a click 

Of steel on flint alone was heard without. 

Just then a lurid streak shot brightly up 

Athwart the door-space, as the lightning darts 
Along the cloud; a crackling filled his ears, 

And a shrill whoop pealed horrid on the air: 

Again he strove to burst his bonds, the blood 

Froze in his veins, his hair crept, and his heart 
Swooned sick within him. Once more shouted he— 
Again the whoop. The door-space was one glow ; 
The crevices were red; fierce tongues of flame 
Shot through the smoke that poured within the hut. 
‘‘ My God, the blow! the blow !” the sapling shook 
With his convulsive strength, in efforts vain ! 

The Indian stood without, a fiendish smile 
Writhing his lip, fierce triumph on his brow. 
Gloriously leaped the avenging flames to heaven. 
Night veiled her soft, pure eye; the silvery blue 
Was blotted out. Deep roared the raging fire, 

And blending with it, piereing shriek on shriek 
Pealed from the burning hut. The sapling flashed 
In flame, and now and then quick tremblings shook 
Its shape, as though wild strength were there at work. 
At each shrill shriek—each tremor of the tree— 
The Indian whooped, more glaring waxed his eye, 
And his grim smile more fiend-like; but at length 
Tottered the walls and sunk; more fiercely sprung 
The greedy element; it seemed as though 

The fragments of the hut were swallowed up 

In the quick crackling leap on high, so soon 

They melted in the furnace roaring there. 

No longer pealed the screams, and with quick hand 
The Indian grasped some ashes at his feet, 

Brushed them across his breast, and with a look 

Of triumph left the spot of his revenge. 
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A STORY OF QUEEN MARY’S COURT. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





In the dim chamber of a public house in Edinburgh, 
during the early part of Mary Stuart’s reign, sat a 
young and humble looking individual, dressed in a 
foreign costume, and evidently but ill at ease in his 
solitude. His complexion was dark and sallow almost 
to unhealthiness. His features irregular, and but for 
hair of rich and curling blackness, with eyes that 
kindled, changed and flashed like a cloud on fire with 
lightning, his face would have been both heavy and 
uninteresting. He was below the middle size, short 
necked, and with his shoulders so lifted up by nature 
that most persons after a careless glance would have 
pronounced him hunch-backed as well as ugly. His 
limbs, also, were much too short for his body, which 
was that of a large man, and this, with hands and feet 
of more than ordinary size, made him an object which 
few persons would have cared to look upon a second 
time. 

The stranger had ordered a fire in his room, for, 
though the spring was far advanced, his limbs, which 
had only been accustomed to the sunny climate of 
Italy, were chilled through and through by the bleak 
winds which he had encountered during a walk about 
the town, and he sat cowering over the fire, now and 
then lifting his head and casting a glance toward the 
door, as if in the anxious expectation of some person 
who delayed his coming. 

At length a quick, irregular footstep ascended the 
stairs, the door was flung open and a young man en- 
tered, shivering with cold, and yet with a fever flush 
burning on his cheek and his eyes sparkling with ex- 
citement. 

The young man flung his cap and feather on a 
table, and dashed the curling hair back from his fore- 
head ‘with a careless sweep of his hand, as he drew 
near the hearth and seated himself in the high-backed, 
clumsy chair which the man who first had possession 
of the room had placed for his accommodation. 

‘** Well,” exclaimed the strange individual, speak- 
ing in Italian, and turning his keen eyes on the new 
comer, While he continued slowly rubbing his hands 
together, ‘‘ well, the news! by the glow on your face 
something important and agreeable must have hap- 
pened.” 

‘** Both, Hugo, both! I have seen her, and she re- 
cognized me.” 

“Well,” repeated Hugo, increasing the friction of 
his huge palms, “ did she frown? did she smile? what 
else—what else ?” 

“‘ Thus it was, Hugo. After leaving you 1 gained 
admittance to the palace gardens just in time, for she 





was coming forth for her afternoon walk. Oh, Hugo, 
how beautiful she is! These cold winds seem to have 
lent fresh roses to her cheek and spirit to her walk. 
It was always graceful, but now there is something 
regal in every movement. What a queenly woman! 
what a womanly queen !—” 

** Well, well,” interrupted Hugo, rubbing his hands 
more violently, and shaking his head with an air of 
impatience. 

‘* Well,” repeated the young man, starting up and 
pacing the room, “I placed myself in a turn of the 
path she was taking, lifted my cap and stood with my 
face uncovered as she drew near. She was talking 
to one of her ladies, and at every word her cheek 
dimpled into a smile—you remember the glorious 
sweetness of her smile, Hugo !—” 

‘‘ Humph !” ejaculated Hugo, “* yes, yes, I remem- 
ber.” 

‘* Well, her eye fell upon me, she started, the color 
left her face, and then came back in a rosy flood. 
Her first impulse was joy, I am sure of that. She half 
lifted her hand as if to beckon me toward her—”’ 

‘And did she? did you speak with her?” ex- 
claimed Hugo eagerly. 

‘< No, she dropped her hand again half reluctantly, 
I could see that, and giving me another glance walked 
on, followed by her ladies. I lingered in the garden 
an hour or more, hoping that she might return to the 
palace that way, but a page who chanced to be pass- 
ing informed me that she had chosen another entrance, 
and so I left the grounds.” 

‘“* Without a word,”’ muttered Hugo discontentedly, 
‘so we have traveled all the way from Rome to re- 
ward ourselves with a start and a blush. In good 
sooth, you lovers are easily satisfied.” 

‘‘Nay, Hugo, cease this grumbling. What more 
could I have expected after thus forcing myself on her 
notice again? Remember she is a queen, and I—” 

** The handsomest man at the court of France when 
it was full of lordly beauty. The most accomplished 
gentleman, and bravest cavalier in all Italy. Think 
you the Queen of Scotland does not look at these 
qualities with a woman’s-eye ?” 

‘**But did she not request—nay, almost command 
me—not to return hither, when I went back to France 
with the Duke Danville ?” 

‘* What then,” replied Hugo impatiently, ‘ will she 
not feel the more flattered that your love was stronger 
than her command ?” 

**T only wish it may prove so,” replied the young 
man, reseating himself, ‘‘ I only wish it may prove so.” 
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With these words Chatelard dropped into a reverie, 
which was interrupted by a waiter, who entered bear- 
ing several dishes which had been prepared for the 
travelers’ supper. Hugo drew the table on which 
they were placed close to his master and uncovered 
one of the dishes—a rasher of bacon and some eggs 
sent up a steam which would have been fragrance 
itself to a native of the country, but Hugo covered it 
again with an exclamation of disgust—another dish 
met the same contemptuous rejection—but as he un- 
covered a third the expression of his face changed— 
‘Oh, this will do,” he said, “I taught the man how 
to compose it myself; take these other dishes away 
and devour them in the kitchen, good man, my master 
will make his supper of this. If the wine is good he 
may possibly escape starvation.” 

But though Hugo set the tempting dish before his 
master, and eloquently proclaimed its merits, the 
chevalier could not be persuaded to taste it; he poured 
out a cup of wine, drained it off, and then pushing the 
table away, started up and began to pace the floor. 

“Hugo,” he said at length, pausing by the table 
where his man was devouring the dish with infinite 
relish which the master had rejected, “ Hugo, bring 
forth my mails, and select a dress fitting for my appear- 
ance at court this evening. There will be music and 
dancing at the palace, and one of the Scottish lords 
whom I met in Paris has promised to bring me before 
the queen ; I will claim his services this very evening; 
suspense is even more terrible than a bitter certainty.” 

Hugo started up with an exclamation of delight, 
dragged forth one of the huge leathern mails that had 
been piled in a corner of the chamber, and hastily un- 
buckling the numerous straps which confined it, took 
out several suits of rich clothing, all of exquisite 
foreign pattern. The chevalier selected a plain tunic 
of Genoa velvet, with shoes and hosen to match, and 
flinging a broad blue ribbon, to which a jeweled star 
was attached, across his bosom, took up his lute and 
sat down to tune it before he left the house, but his 
hands trembled so violently that he only disordered 
the strings with his efforts, and at last he flung the 
instrument down with an impatient exclamation. 

** Oh,” said Huge, taking up the lute and dropping 

“on one knee while he regulated the strings with the 
skill of a master, ‘always rash—always impatient! 
My good mother made a sad mistake when she gave 
all the blows to me and the caresses to the spoiled 
foster-son. I always told her she would see the folly 
of it, but she had an eye for beauty and birth, my 
good mother—a woman’s failing—no matter—the lute 
is in excellent tane now!” 

And without further words the strange being touched 
the strings with his fingers, which seemed heavy 
enough to crush them, and a strain of ravishing music 
swelled through the chamber, such music as thrills the 
soul that listens witha sensation of exquisite enjoy- 
ment. As he played, the features of that singular 
man lighted up with an expression of wild pleasure. 
His eye flashed, his heavy lips trembled, and his fore- 

head seemed to expand and grow broader with the 

rise and power of his master passion. At last he 
arose from his knee shivering with pleasure, his 








fingers were still woven around the strings, as birds 
cling to the slender twigs that conceal their nests, and 
the music broke forth in snatches and sighs, wild, 
irregular, but inexpressibly sweet. 

* Take it,” he said in a broken voice, “let it speak 
for you. She cannot resist its eloquence. Queens 
should be wooed with music—women worshiped in 
song. She is but a woman, and music is fo her what 
perfume is to the flower—intoxicate her with it— 
overwhelm her with the delirium of sweet sounds. 
Go, my master, my brother, my pupil, go !”’ 

The chevalier was by no means surprised at this 
singular and passionate address ; those wild transitions 
of character in his servant were familiar to him, and 
there was something so congenial to his own romantic 
spirit in Hugo’s most extravagant flights, something 
so sincere in his thirsting love of music, that the dis- 
tance between them was always forgotten at such 
times. 

* Oh, Hugo, if I had but your skill, your irresistible 
enthusiasm,” he said, in a tone of touching sadness, 
“but this passion has taken away my powers—my 
hands tremble—the throbbing of my heart chokes my 
voice—the very beating of my pulse creates a discord 
in the strings it should inspire.” 

Hugo clasped his hands and pressed them over his 
forehead—“ The love of women! Is it stronger than 
the sweet thirst for music which sometimes fills the 
brain till it is dizzy with delight? But go, go, the 
clock is striking, you will have little time to reach the 
palace. Give me the lute, I will follow with it—stay 
an instant, this love-lock should fall more over the 
bosom, its effect is lost on the dark velvet. There, 
now, throw this cloak with the ermine lining over 
your shoulders, and even in Catharine’s palace Queen 
Mary never cast her eyes on a more princely form.” 

A smile of gratified vanity parted the lips of the 
chevalier, and for a moment the edges of his white 
and even teeth gleamed in the dim light, but the 
anxious expression soon came back to his face. He 
gathered up the short cloak, which Hugo had flung 
over his shoulders, and drew the cap and plume deep 
over his brow, as he drained another cup of wine, and 
went out. 

Hugo followed, hugging the lute to his bosom as if 
it had been a pet infant, and the two were soon lost in 
the darkness which was now gathering fast over the 
town. 


CHAPTER II. 

When Mary Stuart entered the palace of Holy- 
rood, after her afternoon walk, there was a shadow 
on her beautiful face, and she sighed deeply while 
placing herself at the embroidery frame, which, with 
several others occupied by her favorite maids of honor, 
stood at one end of the apartment, where her morn- 
ings and leisure hours were usually spent. The sight 
of one whom she had known at the French court in 
her gayest days had aroused many a sweet and bitter 
memory in her heart, and she sat sorrowful among 
her ladies for more than an hour after returning from 
the garden, working on in silence, while a tear now 
and then stole softly down her damask cheek, and fell, 
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like a dew drop, among the flowers of glowing silk 
which her hands were creating. The fair maidens 
by whom she was surrounded had been long accus- 
tomed to these occasional fits of sadness, and though 
many a bright eye was turned with a timid glance on 
the troubled features of their queen, no word was 
spoken, and the lovely group pursued their occupation 
in silence, or if they addressed each other, it was in 
subdued voices, and with the smiles banished from 
their lips, for when the sweet Queen of Scotland was 
sad, those who loved her could not choose but be sor- 
rowful also. While this unusual gloom hung around 
the queen, a page entered, and, bending on one knee, 
placed a note in her hand; she read it, and a smile 
broke through the tears that yet filled her eyes. 

‘Tt is but asking that which half an hour’s reflection 
had decided us to do,” she said in a low voice, then 
turning to one of her maids, a fair girl of high patri- 
cian beauty, who occupied the nearest embroidery 
frame, she spoke aloud, 

‘Come hither, Mary Fleming. You were in at- 
tendance but now during our walk—observed you a 
foreign-looking man who stood in a curve of the ave- 
nue’which leads to the great arbor ?” 

‘“« Nay,” said Mary Fleming, “ if such a man were 
there I saw him not, your highness.” 

‘‘Ts there no one here who remarked the man?” 
asked Mary, turning with an arch smile toward an- 
other lovely girl, who had half risen from her frame, 
and stood with a skein of silk in her hand listening 
eagerly to the conversation. The moment she met 
the queen’s smiling eyes a flood of blushes swept 
over her face and bosom, the long lashes drooped 
over her soft blue eyes, and though she smiled her 
hand trembled as she snatched up the needle and 
began to weave in the colors of a violet with great 
perseverance. Again the queen smiled more mis- 
chievously than before. 

‘* Well, my sweet Blanche,” she said, addressing 
the girl who exhibited so much embarrassment, ‘‘ you, 
who have such love of music, and learned to touch 
the lute in happy France, shall decide this question. 
Here is a request from my Lord of Ludsey, praying 
for leave to bring some Italian musician—a Chevalier 
Chatelard—to our ball this evening. Now our friend 
and reverend well wisher, John Knox, may cavil at 
the introduction of a foreign papist, and profane min- 
strel withal, at this our court. Shall we have his dis- 
pleasure for the sake of this wandering troubadour? 
who doubtless has crossed the seas, lute in hand, to 
conquer some maiden heart with his music and his 
rare beauty—for though our proud Fleming here 
marked him not, the stranger of the garden was a 
man of princely look and carriage. If he prove the 
person for whom my Lord of Ludsey proffers his re- 
quest, his presence at our ball were worth a little 
trouble. How think you, Blanche, may we venture 
to brave the displeasure of surly John Knox ?” 

Blanche drew closer to the chair of her royal mis- 
tress, bathed in blushes, and trembling all over like a 
frightened bird. “I pray, your majesty, spare me,” 
murmured the poor girl, pained by the curious glances 
that were turned upon her. 





** Ah! is it gone so far?’? murmured the queen in a 
low voice, pitying the confusion her words had 
created. ‘ Here, child, hold the skein while we wind 
off a needleful of gold color for the heart of this pansie. 
Nay, do not tremble so,”’ she added in a whisper, 
while the young girl bent her head over the silk, to 
conceal the tears that were springing to her eyes spite 
of her efforts at self control; ‘‘come to our toilet 
when we are dressed—meantime be calm, all shaJl go 
well with you, and the adventurous minstrel shall 
have speech of his lady, spite of John Knox and his 
maledictions.”’ 

Mary did not look at her maid of honor as she 
whispered these kind words, but threading her needle 
took a stitch or two of gold in the purple leaves of the 
pansie, and then rising from her frame moved slowly 
toward her dressing-room. Two of her ladies rose 
to follow her, but she smilingly commanded them to 
remain at their needles, and entered the room followed 
only by the gentle Blanche, the youngest and most 
beautiful of her maids, who had accompanied her 
from the court of Catharine de Medicis. 

** Come, my sweet Blanche, while you stand behind 
us braiding these troublesome tresses, explain the 
meaning of all these tears and blushes; fie, girl, one 
brought up at the court of* our fair mother-in-law 
should have better control over her countenance, even 
when taken unawares,” cried the queen, seating her- 
self in an arm-chair before the toilet, and flinging her 
magnificent ringlets abroad till they fell in a flood 
of golden hazel over her whole person. ‘Come, 
trembler, to your task, and let us have all the history 
of this powerful love, for powerful it must be to bring 
the chevalier into this inhospitable clime, away from 
all the pleasures of la belle France.” 

** Tu good sooth, my kind and noble mistress, I have 
nothing to confess, save my own unmaidenly folly in 
having allowed my thoughts to dwell too much on one 
who never flung away a thought or kindly look on 
me.” 

‘“‘ Nay, this is either too modest or hardly frank, 
pretty one. Was it not your arm on which we leaned 
this afternoon? Saw you not how bright and full of 


eager love were those black eyes as you passed him, 


by? We might not have recognized him but for 
those strangely brilliant eyes, and the expression of 
fiery delight that flashed from them.” 

“Alas! they were fixed on your majesty alone, he 
saw me not—he saw me not. It was ever thus in 
France as well as here!” cried the fair girl, shaking 
her head and striving to force back the tears which 
were only broken and diffused through the long silken 
lashes that were knitted together in the vain effort. 

‘Child, this is folly—the very madness of folly!” 
exclaimed Mary, turning so abruptly that the mass of 
rich hair which Blanche had grasped betweén her 
hands was forced from her trembling hold, and fell in 
heavy waves down to the floor. ‘‘He could not so 
slight thy gentle beauty. He dare not lift his eyes 
thitherward. If we thought so for but a moment Lud- 
sey’s request should be answered by an order for his 
protegé to quit Scotland in twenty-four hours.” 

‘*Heaven forbid that my rash words should work 
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the chevalier so great a wrong,” exclaimed Blanche, 
turning pale at the effect of her bold speech. 

‘“« Nay, it was but a rash thought, girl, let it pass. 
What, sobbing! Nay, nay, this will never do; get 
to your room at once; tears will but dim your eyes, 
and they must be bright this evening.” 

Mary arose as ske spoke, passed her hand caress- 
ingly over the maiden’s head, and once more kindly 
advising her to look beautiful for the evening, urged 
her from the room. When once more alone, Mary 
sat down, and leaning an elbow on the dressing-table 
before her fell into a reverie; a feeling of home- 
sickness came over her again, for thoughts of the 
land she leved so much filled her heart, and more 


_ than once that small and exquisite hand, which be- 


spoke the kingly blood of her race by its rare sym- 
metry, was lifted to sweep the tears away as they 
gathered on her heavy eyelashes. 

For more than an hour she sat in gentle abandon- 
ment to these sad feelings, with her pretty feet half 
buried in the flowers of a Turkey carpet which was 
spread beneath her chair, and every change of that 
sweet countenance reflected in a mirror which stood 
in its frame of filagre silver on the table before her. 
At length the heavy chimes of a clock from the ante- 
room aroused her—she started up with a half smile at 
her own sad abstraction, and touched a little bell 
which lay upon the table, in the form of a golden 
flower, richly veined with opal, and with a long, 
pear-shaped ruby quivering in its centre like a tremu- 
lous streamer. 

The four Marys came trooping in at the sound of 
this ruby-tongued bell, smiling and filled with joyous 
merriment, occasioned by something that had passed 
among them in the anteroom. Their mistress was 
quick in her sympathies, and full of the cheerfulness 
of youth. These girls had been her companions from 
childhood, so spite of her low spirits she caught the 
contagion of their mirth, laughed good-humoredly over 
the pretty jests which they repeated to her, and sat 
down again before her mirror with brightened eyes, 
and her red lips dimpling with smiles. 

The four maidens gathered about her like so many 
birds around a blossom. They were all lovely, some 
of them beautiful, but even in the rich disarray of her 
damask dressing-gown, and half veiled in her own 
tresses, Mary Stuart combined in her own person 
more than the loveliness and beauty of them all. The 
pearls that lay like hail-stones among a pile of jewels 
emptied carelessly from their caskets on the table, 
and which flashed their light over the round arm rest- 
ing on its edge, were not more dazzling in their 
whiteness than the small and even teeth that gleamed 
through her lips every time a word or smile disturbed 
the fruit-like redness of their repose. No gem in that 
costly heap was Lalf so bright and changeable as those 
soft brown eyes, one instant sparkling with mis- 
chievous love light, the next downcast and half veiled 
in their silken lashes, or perchance dim and misty 
with tears, as a ripe nut when the rain beats into its 
husk. 

The royal beauty scarcely glanced at her mirror as 
pretty Mary Breton gathered the heaviest mass of her 
4 





tresses beneath the little coif of black velvet fastened 
coquettishly behind, after a fashion which has been 
revived in our own country during the past year or 
two. Breton looped up the rest with a sprig of pearls 
which Mary Livingston, who was on her knees by 
the table, withdrew from the jewels with which they 
were entangled. Queen Mary sat cosily in her chair 
the while, with one elbow still on the table, and her 
dimpled chin resting on a curve of her thumb and 
finger, chatting gaily, now with the fair Seaton, who 
was imprisoning her feet in their embroidered slip- 
pers, now with the more sedate Mary Livingston, 
who stood by with the robe of bluish black velvet 
hanging on her arm, and again subsiding into gentle 
silence, as some word or tone of those fair girls 
brought back memories that were at all times too near 
her heart. 

Mary was still in mourning for her husband, Fran- 
cis II., but the glowing black of her robe formed a 
deep contrast to the exquisite fairness of her com- 
plexion. The pearls that gleamed in her hair were 
only disturbed in their simplicity by a single star- 
shaped diamond, which fell to the edge of her beau- 
tiful forehead, while a rope of larger pearls, to which 
a cross was suspended, circled her throat, and fell be- 
low her waist, forming in all things that strong but 
pure contrast of colors which an artist loves to con- 
template. 

She arose from her toilet with a single glance at 
the mirror, gently ordered her maidens to join her 
in their bravest beauty before the ball commenced, 
and passed with a smile into an inner room. In a 
few minutes after a strain of sweet music swelled 
through the half open door, which continued with 
abrupt pauses til] the sunset hour drew on. 


CHAPTER III. 


The dim and massive old walls of Holyrood House 
rang with merriment and music that night. Wax 
torches illuminated the windows, and though flowers 
were scarce in that cold kingdom, Mary had supplied 
their place with festoons of spring foliage, variegated 
richly with evergreens, and in the place of blossoms 
were garlands of light clustering-like stars among 
luxurious masses of oak leaves and flowering heather. 
A foreign orchestra sent forth a flood of musie as the 
ball commenced, while a native harper, with several 
players on the bagpipe, now and then struck in when 
the measure required a more vigorous and martial 
strain. 

Mary Stuart was in the festive room watching 
the nobles and ladies of her court, as they flew past 
in one of those animated native dances which sends 
the blood sparkling like champagne through the revel- 
ers’ veins. Her four beautiful Marys were whirling 
through the dance with sparkling eyes, cheeks burn- 
ing with crimson, and looking happy as so many 
wood nymphs in full enjoyment of the chase. For 
that night each lady of honor had arrayed herself in 
the Highland costume, which not only gave a coquet- 
tish and dashing style to her beauty, but, for the time, 
dispersed that feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
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nobles, which the too general adoption of French 
fashions at court had created. 

Mary stood beneath a canopy of oak branches, in- 
terwoven with two crimson banners, whose massive 
and gilded staves rose like slender pillars on each side 
of the rural aleove. She leaned lightly against her 
chair of state, which stood just within the alcove, and 
the gorgeous tapestry, spread beneath her feet several 
yards around, gave the relief of rich coloring to her 
mourning attire. At her right hand stood her natural 
brother, the Lord James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, 
and just created Earl of Murray, and on her left, half 
withdrawing herself behind the chair of state, was 
Blanche Neville. Though a native of France, either 
to gratify her royal mistress, or from her own pure 
taste, she had trimmed her golden ringlets with a 
blue ribbon, after the fashion of Scottish maidens, 
and a robe of snowy silk gave to her slight figure 
the air of a timid wood nymph, as she shrunk back 
from observation into the dim shadows of the 
alcove. 

‘‘ Pretty Blanche Neville seems to enjoy the revel 
but coldly to-night,” said Murray in a low voice to 
his royal sister. ‘‘Has she incurred your grace’s 
displeasure? See how pale she looks.” 

Mary turned an anxious glance on her favorite, but 
instead of the pallid face she expected to meet were 
eyes sparkling like wet violets in the sunshine, cheeks 
glowing with warm damask, and a beautiful mouth 
just parting for a smile, like a pomegranate breaking 
open with over ripeness. Mary smiled, and follow- 
ing the direction of those sparkling eyes, saw the 
young Chevalier Chatelard making his way toward 
them through the crowd of dancers. Her own face 
brightened, and she stepped forward a pace to en- 
courage his approach. 

Instantly the young man’s features were kindled 
with one of those beautiful smiles that deep sentiment 
and fiery passion combined to render so brilliant. He 
came eagerly forward, leaving the Lord Ludsey 
among the crowd, and, dropping on one knee, pressed 
the hand which Mary extended to his lips—not boldly 
—not with the passionate warmth which might have 
been expected from his character—for love made him 
timid as a child, and the lips with which he touched 
that little hand quivered with gratitude for her sweet 
condescension. 

Mary glanced at the agitated girl who stood blush- 
ing and trembling close by, and that gentle woman’s 
heart, which always beat kindly, made her forgetful 
that many a stern Scottish noble might be regarding 
her warm. reception of the handsome foreigner with 
jealous eyes. She kept him near her longer than the 
etiquette of reception required, by many a gracious ex- 
pression of pleasure at his return to the Scottish court, 
and by kind inquiries about her friends on the Conti- 
nent. She saw his eyes turn upon Blanche Neville, 
even while she herself was speaking, and fancied that 
the pleased expression deepened on his face. She 
marked the crimson blush that spread over the sweet 

features, the hands and neck of her favorite as she 
recognized the glance, and bending toward Murray 
with an eloquent smile she whispered— 





‘My brother, our pretty Blanche has found her 
color again.” 

“And your grace a new subject for discontent to 
our factious nobles yonder,” replied Murray, drawing 
her attention toward a knot of chieftains that stood 
conversing together, apart from the dancers, and 
casting no friendly glances toward the handsome 
Chatelard. ? 

The queen regarded them an instant with a sad- 
dened countenance, “Oh, James,”’ she said with a 
sigh, ‘ will they never allow me to be mistress of my 
own heart?” 

“Hearts,” replied Murray, turning his handsome 
face toward her with a cold smile, and glancing aside 
at the trembling Blanche, “‘ hearts are for such humble 
maidens as that—queens should forget that such things 
are!” 

‘Nay, James, if that were so, where would be all 
the sweet sister’s love the queen feels for you?” said 
Mary, laying her hand on his arm with a gesture of 
graceful affection. 

Murray turned away—a strange expression came 
to his eyes, and he muttered something between his 
teeth. Mary did not heed him, for that instant the 
dance broke up, and the young Earl of Arran, her 
nearest relation, and, at that time, a suitor for her 
hand, came forward to claim her promise of opening 
the next set with him. She gave him her hand, 
and turning to Chatelard bade him follow, with a 
smiling glance at Blanche. The little hand which 
Chatelard seized so eagerly, for he was overjoyed at 
the queen’s permission to dance in the same set with 
her, quivered in his like a snared bird—the poor girl 
was filled with happiness, for his hand trembled vio- 
lently as it held hers, and she thought that emotions 
like those which swelled her own heart gave rise to 
the tremor. A humble and meek hearted maiden was 
Blanche Neville, but this sweet delusion gave pride 
and radiance to her gentle beauty, and the queen her- 
self was scarcely more admired, as she moved with 
graceful animation through the dance, than the lovely 
girl whose soul sparkled over her face like sunshine 
on a water lily. 

** And so the royal apartments open on the garden, 
sweet Blanche,” said Chatelard, as the two stood by a 
window together after the dance, ‘“‘and you love 
music best when the stars are out to listen, and the 
roses asleep in their dew! Is it thus with the queen ?”’ 

‘It was from her I learned to think the broad day 
too garish for weet sounds. She loves to sit at her 
casement when every thing is still, and murmur in 
her own sweet voice the verses that seem to spring 
up from her heart at the call of music, like flowers 
from the dewy earth.” 

** And does she love music so passionately ?”’ 

** Ah! what is there sweet, beautiful or good that 
our queen does not love!” exclaimed the grateful and 
warm-hearted girl. 

“Surely, she must love you, then, for good you 
always were, sweet Blanche, and, in this light, you 
look beautiful as an angel,’ cried the young man, 
transported by her praises of his idolized queen. 

Oh how poor Blanche trembled, how timidly she 
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looked around for some shelter which might screen 
her burning cheek from the gaze of those eyes. 

‘‘T see that you are a favorite with the queen,” 
continued Chatelard, without noting her embarrass- 
ment. 

‘‘ Oh she is so kind to us all!” exclaimed Blanche, 
with a grateful look toward Mary, who was leaning 
on the arm of her brother, and talking to him with an 
air of affectionate confidence. ‘‘ She is so gracious 
and cheerful when we are with her, and only in- 
dulges in sorrow, I sometimes think, at night time, 
for when every thing is still I can sometimes hear 
her sigh grievously, and the sound of weeping reaches 
my ear even to the next room, for when she retires 
to her chamber sad and weary-hearted there is no 
rest for those who love her. 

‘And is your apartment so near that of her ma- 
jesty ?” 

‘* Nay, it is ia yonder angle of the palace overlook- 
ing the little garden of foreign plants. See you not 
yon tall casement where the light is burning ?” 

‘* Is that the place where your royal mistress spends 
so many hours of sweet sadness ?” 

‘“‘ Nay, that is the casement to my room, the win- 
dows of her majesty’s chamber are muffled with 
heavy curtains, you can just see a gleam of light 
breaking through them, as it were a flash of lightning 
smothered in a crimson cloud.” 

‘*And you love music best in the cool of a starry 
night ?”” exclaimed Chatelard abruptly, and glancing 
toward the window. “It is a sweet fancy.” 

‘* Yes, a sweet and pure one, as all her fancies are; 
but see, her majesty is about retiring—she looks this 
way.” 

‘‘ Shall we join her ?” said Chatelard, abstractedly 
presenting his arm to the fair girl. 

“So music zs her passion, and she loves it best 
when the stars are out,” Chatelard repeated to him- 
self inly, as he left the palace. ‘‘ Hugo was right, 
this is the way to win her!” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind the 
chevalier entered the palace grounds, and almost ran 
against a person who was gazing up at the windows, 
through which the departing revelers could yet be seen. 

** Hugo!” 

“* Well, master, Iam glad you have come at last; 
this air has chilled me through,” exclaimed the eccen- 
tric man, stepping out from the shadow which had 
partially concealed him. ‘‘ You did not send for the 
lute.” 

**T had no opportunity. The queen had only her 
paid orchestra. Could I mingle with them ?” 

“Bah! no. My ears ring now with the horrid out- 
cry of their bagpipes.” 





‘“‘ Have you the lute still ?” 

“Tt is lying yonder on the turf.” 

‘* Take it up and follow me.” 

Hugo took up the lute, passed his fingers over it, 
and muttered discontentedly that the dews had re- 
laxed its strings. 

But the chevalier took no heed of his muttering. 
‘See you the window yonder, Hugo?” he said, 
pointing to the queen’s apartments. 

‘What, those tall casements with the red light, 
that seem deluged with a shower of wine? Yes I see.” 

‘See! see! is there not a shadow over them? 
Hugo, Hugo, it is the queen! She has flung back the 
drapery—she opens the casement and looks forth. 
Steal softly along the wall, good Hugo, there is a 
rose thicket beneath the casement—it will give us 
shelter. The night is still and balmy, the stars look 
down upon us with a golden promise. Heaven ! how 
my heart trembles !” 

‘* What would you do, good master? This balmy 
night that you tell of chills me like an ague, but I can 
see that your eyes and cheek are on fire, even in this 
dim light. What would you do?” 

“Give me the lute. I- would follow your advice, 
Hugo, woo her with music— intoxicate her heart with 
sweet sounds !” 

** Not to-night,” replied Hugo, hugging the lute 
closely to his bosom, “ not after a revel, when her 
senses are jaded and weary with homage—let the lute 
alone, I say—are you mad?” 

“ She loves me, Hugo, she loves me! I am sure of 
it. You say truly, my heart and brain are burning 
with the thought! You should have seen her smile 
when we met, you should have heard the words with 
which we parted.” 

‘* Be careful, my master,” said Hugo, in a voice of 
serious warning, “‘ this passion seems insane, Come 
away, we can find access to the grounds another time. 
Do not be rash enough to approach yon casement at 
this time of the night; such impetuosity may be fatal.” 

‘* You are right,” exclaimed the young man, casting 
a passionate glance toward the lovely woman who 
sat with one arm resting on the open casement, lan- 
guidly enjoying the cool breath of her flower garden 
after the fatigue of the revel. ‘‘ You are right, let us 
withdraw into the shadow of this tree—” 

‘‘ Let us return home,” cried Hugo impatiently. 

‘*Not till she leaves the casement,” replied the 
master, wresting his cloak from Hugo’s grasp. ‘ Ah! 
she rises. The curtains fall. Well, Hugo, we will 
go home—the night does seem chill.” 

With another lingering glance at the casement, 
Chatelard withdrew from the palace grounds followed 
by his servant. [To be continued. 





° ON NINCOM, 


WHO IS VERY DEVOUT IN HIS POETRY, AND VERY LICENTIOUS IN HIS PROSE. 


Two different muses Niucom must inspire, 
As opposite as water is to fire; 


In verse, one is a saint devout and civil, 


In prose, the other is a very d—l. GNOMAN, 
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THE BATTLE-GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 


NO. V.—NEW ORLEANS. 





FROM THE MS, OF AN EYE*WITNESS. 





ProBaBLy no event of the last war exasperated the 
people of this republic to such a degree as the official 
announcement of Vice-Admiral Cochrane, in 1814, 
that “‘ under the new and imperative character of his 
orders, it became his duty to destroy and lay waste 
all towns and districts of the United States found ac- 
cessible to the attack of British armaments.” A mode 
of warfare so opposed to the usuages of civilized com- 
munities, was, at first, hailed with a general burst of 
horror. But this was soon followed by an indignant 
burst of patriotic devotion. The spirit of the people 
roused itself to avenge the outrage, and from every 
section of the country volunteers arose to swell the 
ranks, and uphold the honor of their country. 

But the British ministry were not withheld from 
pursuing their plan even by the voice of reprobation 
which everywhere assailed them. They resolved to 
devote the summer to devastations on the Chesapeake, 
and the winter to the plunder of the wealthy Capitals 
of the South. Of these New Orleans presented the 
strongest inducements for an attack, both on account 
of its vast riches, its feeble defences, and the hetero- 
geneous character of its population. It had, moreover, 
been only a short time connected with the Union, and 
its patriotism might be suspected, indeed was said to 
be doubtful. 

With these views, a fleet of fifty sail, and fifteen 
thousand veterans, were despatched to that quarter. 
But to divert the attention of the American com- 
mander, the Indians on the Southern border were 
stirred up to war as a preliminary measure. The 
events of that short campaign are well known. 
General Jackson, by a series of energetic move- 
ments, completely broke the spirit of this savage 
enemy, intimidated the British emissaries, took Pen- 
sacola by sform, and returned triumphant to New 
Orleans in time to anticipate the arrival of the foe. 

The general reached that city on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, and immediately began to place it in a condition 
of defence. It is well known that innumerable chan- 
nels intersect the delta of the Mississippi, below the 
town. Few of these were properly fortified; and, in 
consequence, the alarm was general. Discontent, 
too, was abroad. The city corps had refused to turn 
out ; and even the legislature had encouraged the dis- 
obedience. Spies daily left the city to bear informa- 
tion to the enemy. In this crisis General Jackson 
acted with that promptness and energy which, in 

every event of his life, has been his characteristic. 
He proclaimed martial law, and laid an embargo on 
all vessels in the harbor, thus cutting off treasonable 
communication with the enemy. He called out the 





militia en masse. He impressed the negroes to assist 
in the defences. Inspired by this vigor the inhabi- 
tants recovered their hopes, and labored night and 
day on the fortifications. 

On the 5th of December the enemy appeared off 
the mouth of the Mississippi. He had taken care to 
make himself acquainted with the topography of the 
coast, and discovering that the routes through Lakes 
Pontchartrain and Borgue were the most assailable 
means of access to the city, he resolved to lose no 
time in needless delays, but to push on at once to the 
object of his desires. An unexpected difficulty, how- 
ever, soon presented itself in a flotilla of American 
gun-boats, which had been sent to defend these 
passes. A sharp action ensued, in which the British, 
after a heavy loss, came off victorious. No obstacle 
now existing to their landing, the troops were disem- 
barked on Pea Island, where some Spanish fishermen 
were speedily found to betray the information that 
the pass of Bienvenu was as yet unguarded, and that 
a vigorous movement of five or six hours made from 
this point, would carry the assailants to the heart of 
New Orleans. Availing themselves of this informa- 
tion a strong force was immediately transported 
across the river, and before noon on the 22d took up 
a position on Vivery’s canal. 

It was at this spot, scarcely nine miles distant from 
the city, that a part of Jackson’s staff accidentally dis- 
covered the enemy. The news spread consternation 
through the town. But that general, with his usual 
promptness, leaving a force to guard the avenues to 
the city in his rear, marchéd out to assail the British 
with all his available force, amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred men. His intention was to make a night attack 
on the front and flanks of the enemy ; but the plan fail- 
ing in several important particulars, he ordered a re- 
treat, and fell back, after a doubtful engagement, to a 
narrow plain on the road to New Orleans, flanked on 
the right by the Mississippi, and on the left by an im- 
pregnable cypress swamp. 

It had been the intention of Gen. Jackson to march 
out into the open field, and renew the engagement in 
the morning; but subsequent reflection, on the in- 
feriority of his foree as compared with that of the 
enemy, induced him to resolve on a strictly defensive 
system. Accordingly, he set about fomjfying his 
position with incredible alacrity. A ditch, dug for 
agricultural purposes, ran along his front from the 
river to the swamp; it was only left for him, there- 
fore, to throw up an entrenchment and erect flanking 
batteries. Bales of cotton were successfully em- 
ployed for this purpose. Bastions were hastily con- 
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structed and mounted with heavy cannon, to enfilade 
the whole front. To render the position still more 
secure a battery of twenty guns, flanking the length 
of the parapet, was erected on the opposite bank of 
the Mississippi, and committed to the charge of Com- 
modore Patterson, of the navy, and a body of militia. 

The English force was under the command of Sir 
Edward Packenham, a brave and gallant but impetu- 
ous soldier. This general at first determined to make 
regular approaches to the works, but having failed in 
the attempt in consequence of the superior weight of 
the American artillery, he resolved, with the impetu- 
ous hardihood he had acquired in the Peninsular war, 
to carry the entrenchments by assault, and thus put 
an end at once to the affair. With troops fresh from 
the plains of Waterloo, he did not doubt of complete 
success against the raw levies of which his spies in- 
formed him the force of General Jackson was com- 
posed. He did not, however, neglect any advantage 
which strategy could give him; for he employed his 
men in secretly widening the canal behind his army, 
by which boats might be brought up to the Missis- 
sippi, and troops ferried across to carry the battery 
we have spoken of, on the right bank of the river, so 
as to prevent the assailing columns from being raked 
by its fire as they moved to attack the parapet. 

These preparations having all been completed by 
the night of the 7th of January, Packenham deter- 
termined on an assault before daybreak of the ensu- 
ing day. Colonel Thornton, with about fourteen 
hundred men, was to cross over by night to the 
western bank of the Mississippi, and storming the 
battery there, proceed up the river until he came op- 
posite to New Orleans. Meantime, the main attack 
on the entrenchments on the eastern bank was con- 
fided to two columns, the first led by General Gibbs, 
the second by General Keane. There was a reserve 
commanded by General Lambert. Having made 
these dispositions the soldiers were allowed some 
rest; but many an eye refused to sleep, and the sen- 
try as he walked his rounds dreamed of past victories, 
or anticipated the morrow’s glory. 

In the American camp all was still. The night was 
unusually cold, and sounds were distinguishable for a 
long distance; but nothing was heard from the Bri- 
tish position except an occasional murmur. rising 
and falling on the night wind. 

Various delays occurred on the part of the enemy 
to prevent Colonel Thornton from reaching his des- 
tination in time; and hour after hour of the night 
passed away without Packenham receiving the ex- 
pected news of his success. At length that general 
became impatient, and towards five o’clock ordered 
the assault. Gibbs’ column advanced first to the 
attack. But the wintry dawn had now begun to 
break, and the Americans, hitherto ignorant of the 
impending danger, suddenly beheld the dark masses 
of the enemy, at the distance of nine hundred yards, 
moving rapidly across the plain. Instantly a tre- 
mendous fire was opened on them from the batteries. 
But the veterans of the 4th and 2ist regiments, un- 
daunted by the danger, pressed steadily forward amid 
a fearful carnage, closing up their front as one after 
4* 





another fell, and only pausing when they reached the 
slippery edge of the glacis. 

Here it was found that the scaling ladders and fas- 
cines had been forgotten, and a halt occurred until 
they could be sent for and brought up. All this time 
the deadly rifles of the Americans poured a stream of 
fire into the British ranks, which soon, riddled through 
and through, fell back in disorder from the foot of the 
parapet. Seeing the confusion, Packenham himself 
galloped up. No one can deny to him on that fatal 
day the meed of dauntless courage. Dashing imme- 
diately to the head of the 44th regiment he rallied the 
men, and led them to the foot of the glacis, with un- 
covered head cheering them on. While in this very 
act, a ball struck him and he fell mortally wounded. 
Appalled by this sight his troops once more recoiled. 
But their officers, reminding them of their assault at 
Badajos, again brought them up to the attack; and 
with desperate but unavailing courage they strove to 
force their way over the ditch and up the fatal en- 
trenchments. Quick and close, however, the rifles 
of the Americans met them at every turn. Again 
they recoiled. General Keane, who had succeeded 
Packenham, was struck down. But the reserve was 
now in full advance, and notwithstanding the tempest 
of grape and shell which swept the plain, it continued 
to press on, led by the gallant Keane. Soon he, too, 
fell. But the regiment he led was a thousand trong, 
and composed wholly of Sutherland Highlanders. It 
had faced death in many a battle-field before. Burn- 
ing to avenge the fall of three commanders in succes- 
sion, it rushed on with inextinguishable fury, forcing 
the leading files before it until they gained the slope 
of the glacis; and here, though destitute of fascines 
or ladders, the men still pressed on, mounting on each 
others shoulders to gain a foothold in the works, where 
they fought with the ferocity of frantic lions, mad with 
pain, rage and despair. Few of them, however, 
reached this point, for the rifles of the defenders cut 
them off almost to a man before they crossed the 
ditch, and those who clambered up the entrenchments 
were bayonetted as they appeared. In the midst of 
this terrific carnage an officer on a white horse was 
seen dashing to the glacis; he fell pierced by a ball 
just as he reached the edge; but the noble animal, 
plunging headlong forward over the wounded and the 
dead, crossed the ditch, leaped the entrenchments 
with one wild bound, and stood trembling in every 
limb in the very heart of the American forces. The 
gallant animal was taken care of, and subsequently 
became a favorite with the soldiers. 

Three times the enemy advanced to the assault ; 
three times he was hurled back in wild disorder. 
Nothing could withstand the terrific fire. The plain 
was already encumbered with nearly two thousand 
dead and wounded, and as fast as the heads of columns 
appeared they melted away before the deadly grape- 
shot. On the left, some companies, which at first 
had penetrated to an unfinished entrenchment, were 
fast disappearing beneath the murderous cannonade. 

At places where the fiercest struggles had been 
made the dead were piled in heaps. The fearful 
carnage of that day brought to many a mind the 
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slaughter of the forlorn hope at St. Sebastian. In vain 
the British fought with desperate courage—the Ameri- 
cans were as brave as they. General Lambert, on 
whom the command had now devolved, finding that 
victory was hopeless, at length gave orders to re- 
treat, and fell back in great confusion. 

Thus closed this sanguinary battle. The loss of the 
enemy was not less than two thousand. Never since 
the day of Bunker Hill had such a thrill gone through 
the country as that which roused it to its inmost heart 
at news of the victory of New Orleans. The na- 


’ tional pride was gratified, not only by the preserva- 


tion of that city, but by the reflection that its de- 





fenders had met and overthrown the conquerors of 
Waterloo. 

Before we close, it is proper to state that Colonel 
Thornton succeeded in carrying the battery on the 
eastern bank, but on the defeat of the main body was 
ordered to abandon the work, which he did accord- 
ingly on the same day. In a short time the British 
retreated to their ships, when the conclusion of peace 
put a stop to further hostilities. 

Of eight thousand men brought into the field on that 
memorable day, the British lost two thousand in killed, 
wounded and prisoners. The American loss was in- 
considerable. 





TRIBUTE 


TO THE MEMORY OF MISS CHARLOTTE CHESTER. 





BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 





THERE grew a lily ’mid the verdant vales 
That bless our own blue stream. Its graceful form, 
Reared in a rich and happy spot of birth, 
Bespoke the bounty of the King of Day,— 
Yet bent in lowly love to all around. 
—I well remember when I saw at first, 
Sparkling with morning dews, and wondered much 
At its exceeding loveliness—yet more 
At that serene humility, which seemed 
An angel-presence. Then I little deemed 
That it would ever be my lot to cast 
A simple wild flower o’er the mournful grave 
Of what was so ethereal. 
Gentle friend ! 
Would that my pencil had but skill to trace 
That blending harmony of lineament, 
Which made the whole of life so beautiful. 
Thy trusting frankness, still by judgment ruled— 
Thy perfect modesty—thy playful flight 
Of social thought—thy strength of fortitude, 
Which at each self-denying duty rose, 
Girded to act, or suffer, meekly firm, 
And inly anchored on a faith divine, 
That fears no earthly storm. Would I could paint 
Thy semblance, as it still unfading dwells 
With those who love thee, so that other hearts 
Won by the transcript of an excellence 
So sweetly feminine, might imitate 


Woman’s true beauty, in her own true sphere. 
Thou, through a world which levieth tax on all 
That men call beautiful, didst calmly pass, 
Yielding no charm of youth, and deepening that 
Which time impaireth not, the heaven-bori smile 
Of pure, transparent singleness of soul. 
Along the slippery paths of time thy step, 
So full of grace, was yet so firm and wise 
As not to shed from friendship’s crystal vase, 
Poised in thy hand, a single bud or flower, 
Nor waste the sacred water-drops that kept 
Their bloom so fresh. 
For thou wert of that band 

Who hold the Savior ever in their view, 
Their pattern and example, day by day, 
Till every year doth mould them more and more 
Into His image. 

Those who nearest marked 
Thy lucid life, like stainless stream, flow ou 
To its unshadowed close, might well expect 
Unruffled thought, and peaceful entering 
To a Redeemer’s bliss. And so it was. 
Yes—so it was. 

Henceforth, to us thou art 
A precious pearl-drop, set in memory’s gold, 
Sull purely gleaming from a cloudless sphere, 
To lure us upward, where we part no more. 








LIFE. 





BY FANNY FORESTER. 





Ox! dearly do I love to live, 
Earth’s glorious things among ; 

The fingers God has made to play 
Upon the harp He’s strung. 


| I love to feel the warm, free gush 

| That rises from my heart— 

| Oh world of bliss! how fair! how fair! 
| How passing frail thou art! 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ox stream, forever fresh and full, 
That gleamest through the plain! 
For thee the punctual spring returns, 

To steep thy banks with rain; 
And when thy latest blossoms die 
In autumn’s chilly showers, 
The winter fountains gush for thee, 
Till May brings back the flowers. 





Oh Stream of Life! the violet springs 
But once beside thy bed ; 

But one brief summer on thy path 
The dews of heaven are shed, 

Thy parent fountains shrink away, 
And close their crystal veins, 

And where thy glittering waters ran 
The dust alone remains. 





STANZAS. 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH OKES SMITH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE SINLESS CHILD,” ETC. 


CoE, dearest, sit on this shelving rock, 


Where its shadowy arms the beech-tree flings, 


And the dappled moss, like fairy woof, 

Elastic under thy footfall springs— 
And the squirrel stays with a saucy grace 
As peering into thine own dear face. 


Now listen, love, to the laboring bee ; 
Too long he staid in the holyhock’s cup, 
And the flower in spite has shut its leaves 
And closed the wanton intruder up— 
Behold him now, with his yellow thighs, 
A captive made with his dusty prize. 


Poor greedy thing! we will free thee now, 
For many a wiser one, like thee, 
Has staid so Jong at forbidden sweets, 
That soul and limb were no longer free— 
Has bartered his right to an angel birth, 
For the sickly joys of the fleeting earth. 








Like a winged gem, a fancy thought, 

The Butterfly floats on the buoyant air ; 
Nor flies it near to the standing pool, 

For it knows the Dragon-fly is there. 
We will not call it a useless thing, 
Nor deem it vain of a painted wing. 


Oh! more like an Eden-sprite it seems, 
Like an exile mute and desolate— 
A Psyche wedded for aye to Love, 
And banished, like him, from Eden’s gate. 
It pleadeth still for a higher life, 
With its melody gone, and beauty rife. 


Ah! better with Love were any doom, 
Than to dwell at ease from him apart. 
The blossoms of Eden soon would fade 
In the chilling air of a selfish heart; 
And we will, dearest, the Butterfly prize, 
As minding us of our Paradise. 





THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. 


(SAINT JOHN IN THE WILDERNESS.) 


BY MRS. 


How innocent is childhood— 
So like to heav’n above, 
Its heart forever gushing 
With tenderness and love! 
So pure its every feeling, 
So calm its holy sleep, 
Oh! well ’tis said the angels 
Their vigils o’er it keep. 


But thou, the sainted shepherd, 
Far out in Judah’s wild; 

Messiah’s young forerunner, 

The God-anointed child! 





B. F. THOMAS. 











How shall we tell the rapture, 
That dwells upon thy face, 
Or paint, in earthly language, 

Its mild, seraphic grace? 


Thine was the lofty mission 
To bear through Judah’s land, 
The world-entrancing tidings, 
A Savior was at hand! 
So, from thy youthful presence, 
There gleamed such light and love, 
That, like cherubic music, 
It bore the soul above! 
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Oh, give me wel-come, I come, I come, Froma sweet and balm-y 


tro- pic rose, I have made my home, Mid _ rip-’ning fruits I have 


! give me wel-come, come, come. Oh! giveme wel-come, 


land. With 








the 


lov’d to roam. 


come, I come, 
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sea shells lie in their gold-en have toss-ed the foam of a south - - ern strand. 















Oh! 





eme wel-come,I come, come, Oh, give me _ wel-come, come, I come. 





~~e 
Oh! give me welcome—I bring, I bring 
A gift for the coming May. 
The sunshine falls from my restless wing— 
It kisses the ice on the mountain spring— 
And I laugh, I laugh, as it melts away, 
Till my voice is heard in the dropping spray. 


Oh! give me welcome, a welcome now— 
The winter was stern and cold, 

But I sung him to sleep,—I kissed his brow, 

While I sifted his robe of spotless snow, 
And the crusty old chap, so chill and cold, 

Awoke in a month of green and gold. 


Oh! give me a welcome—lI’ll hold a rout 
With the pleasant April rain— 

The birds that sing with a silvery shout, 

And the fragrant buds that are bursting out, 
Like drops of light with a rosy stain, 
Mid the delicate hours that are green again. 











REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Table Talk: Opinions on Books, Men and Things. By 
William Hazlitt. New York. Wiley § Putnam. 2 vols. 
12mo. 

These volumes belong to Wiley & Putnam’s “ Library 
of Choice Reading ;” and are well entitled to rank among 
the literary luxuries with which they are associated. It 
is singular that this is the first American reprint of one of 
Hazlitt’s works, although English editions of his essays 
have been sold here in very large numbers. The publish- 
ers promise to reprint the whole collection of his writings. 
We doubt not that the enterprise will succeed, for it 
would be difficult to find a more fascinating series of 
critical essays, on society, art and literature, than those 
with which Hazlitt has enriched English letters. 

The writings of Hazlitt reflect the character of the man, 
or the character which circumstances impressed on the 
man. The point of view from which he surveys objects 
is generally intensely individual, and partakes often of the 
shifting feelings and caprices of individuality. This pecu- 
liarity, though it sometimes vitiates his judgment, and 
renders his criticism one-sided and unjust, lends a peculiar 
raciness to his compositions. In deciding on the merits 
of authors whom he personally dislikes, it is amusing 
to watch the strife between his insight and his will. Set- 
ting out with the determination to decry, his acuteness 
and sympathies are continually betraying him into splendid 
bursts of panegyric. Hate the author as he may, he can- 
not resist a fine imagination or atempting phrase. His 
various remarks on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and 
Scott, illustrate, in different degrees, this war between 
prejudice and intellect. 

A good part of the bitterness observable in Hazlitt’s 
works came from the misfortunes of his life. Few lite- 
rary men of the nineteenth century drew down upon them- 
selves such a storm of opposition as pelted upon him. 
From the impetuosity and irascibility of his nature, lead- 
ing him to feel a kind of bitter delight in fighting his way 
through the world, he was more inclined to exasperate 
adversaries than to conciliate friends. The tory party in 
Great Britain he hated with his whole soul, and he took 
every occasion to give his hate its most furious and un- 
compromising expression. He spared neither principles 
nor men. He lashed both without remorse or fear, and 
sometimes without a regard to the proprieties of invective. 
To Burke he was notoriously unjust; but considering 
Burke as the exponent of conservatism, he could not be 
otherwise than unjust. That part of a man’s character on 
which his hatred fixed, was generally considered the 
whole man; and, consequently, in his rage, he was more 
inclined to delineate political monsters than politicians. 
The tories, through Blackwood’s Magazine, their most 
unscrupulous organ, paid back his invective in their Bil- 
lingsgate. However reprehensible may have been many 
of his attacks, they were courteous compared with the 
replies they elicited. His enemies even descended to 
sneers on his personal appearance, and “ pimpled Hazlitt” 
is a standing phrase in the old volumes of Blackwood. 
All literary merit was denied him, as well as all moral ex- 
cellence and personal honor. ‘Christopher North,” 
whose praise it is so common to echo in this country, and 
“who passes with many as a genial gentleman, as well as 





editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, has committed more 
high literary crimes and misdemeanors than any cotem- 
porary critic. No man has drawn more liberally than he 
from the stores of Doll Tearsheet, when it was politic to 
overwhelm an’ opponent with abuse. Mud came as 
naturally to his hand as flowers. In his treatment of Haz- 
litt he became a low libeler, affluent in nothing but bru- 
tality and slang. 

In the literary history of the nineteenth century Black- 
wood’s Magazine will have a prominent place. There is 
no writer of any eminence who was not subjected to its 
impudent familiarities. Its strange inconsistencies, its 
malignity, its cruelty, its indecency, its frequent violation 
of the sanctities of private life, its disregard of the com- 
monest principles of literary morality, the libels and false- 
hoods with which it swarms, the drunkenness of mind 
which appears in so much of its reeling and trembling 
rhetoric, the rancorous abuse which it pitched at some of 
the best and wisest public men of the time, and especially 
at those who were assailing the corruptions of church and 
state,—these must be remembered against it, for without 
them the biography of many eminent authors would be 
incomplete. That with these shameful literary sins it 
combined great talent, and often contained articles evinc- 
ing uncommon reach and depth of thought, and beauty of 
expression—that, with all its brutalities, it occasionally 
would display considerable magnanimity—that at one 
period it was the only influential journal, in whose criti- 
cism the spirit of the poetry of the nineteenth century was 
fairly represented—is cheerfully acknowledged ; but still 
it could never be trusted. The whim of the editor would 
lead him to admit the most contradictory articles. The 
poet whose genius was eulogized to-day, was not sure that 
he would not be reviled to-morrow. But the magazine 
was consistent in one thing. After it had once started in 
its abuse of Hazlitt, it followed up the game with the most 
pertinacious avidity. 

Another of Hazlitt’s powerful adversaries was William 
Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly Review From this 
journal he received the title of the “‘ great slangwhanger.” 
But in the “Spirit of the Age,” he more than paid back 
Gifford’s hatred. Those who have read his paper on the 
‘* Editor of the Quarterly,’”? must concede the victory to 
Hazlitt. Had he answered Wilson in the same vein, we 
have no doubt he would have left a portrait to posterity 
somewhat different from that which Christopher North 
imagines to be his own. 

We have spoken of Hazlitt’s acuteness and glow of 
feeling in criticising works of art and literature. These 
qualities are more or less manifested throughout his 
writings. ‘ Table Talk’? contains many examples, though 
the essays are more miscellaneous in their character than 
in many of his volumes. We hope soon to see a reprint of 
his best work, that devoted to the literature of the reign of 
Elizabeth, in which he roams through the writings of the 
old dramatists and poets with the keenest delight. The 
intellect observable in all of Hazlitt’s writings is of un- 
common penetration, and gives to his very style a sharp- 
ness which seems to cut its way through the subject he 
discusses. His brilliancy is proverbial. As soon as his 
works are fairly reprinted in the United States, their 
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merits will be generally known, and, if known, they must 
be popular. 


Poems. By William W. Lord. New York. D. Appleton § 
Co., 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume appears under what are generally con- 
sidered favorable auspices. Many distinguished persons, 
who saw the poems in MS., strongly recommended them 
for publication. They are certain of being praised, if not 
puffed. As the author has no enemies, he is sure of kindly 
and considerate treatment from all. The merit which his 
volume possesses stands an excellent chance of being ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr. Lord represents his poems as “ the offspring of an 
earnest (if ineffectual) desire toward the True and Beau- 
tiful.”’? This statement is borne out on every page of his 
volume. His nature is filled with poetic feeling, and 
assimilates readily with beauty and grandeur, whether 
found in nature or in books. His mind is exceedingly im- 
pressible, and occasienally mistakes sympathy for insight. 
What he reads, he is too apt to reproduce. His style gives 
repeated evidence of an unconscious indebtedness to 
Spenser, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
especially to the two first. We do not mean to say that 
he is an imitator of those poets, or a plagiarist, but that, 
in communing with nature, he cannot resist the influence 
of more powerful imaginations, who have seen deeper 
than his unaided eye can pierce. By the sensitiveness of 
his mind, he catches the melody and spirit of the poems 
which have strongly affected his sympathies, and naturally 
reproduces them. ‘Saint Mary’s Gift” is a compound of 
Spenser and Keats; it has just enough of the former to 
distinguish it from ‘“‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,”? and just enough of 
the latter to distinguish it from the ‘“‘ Faery Queene.”’ All 
young poets, who have not sufficient force and individuality 
of nature to resist other minds, fall info this habit of re- 
production. Indeed few poets can be wholly free from it. 
Goethe said that it was dangerous for him to read more 
than one play of Shakspeare in a year, as he found that 
he could not, without the most careful watching of his 
mind, prevent himself from unconsciously imitating one 
whom he was proud to acknowledge his superior. 

The feeling which breathes through this volume of 
poems is pure and high. It contains much true poetic 
rapture—much “ fury and pride of soul.”” The tone of the 
thought, and the style of the composition, are somewhat 
in the transcendental vein. Occasionally there is observ- 
able a little sentimentality mingling with the sentiment, 
and a little jargon with the diction, But, as the produc- 
uion of a young poet, it is remarkably free from those gross 
artistical blemishes which disfigure most early attempts 
to embody vast or mystical conceptions. Perhaps the best 
pieces in the volume are those in which a certain quaint 
sweetness of thought and manner predominate, as in ‘¢ A 
Rime,” and portions of “‘ Ballad Phantasies.”” There are 
passages in ‘‘ Worship,”? and the “ Hymn to Niagara,’ 
which indicate a more than common capacity and feeling 
for the sublime, but they are not, as a whole, so perfect in 
their kind as the others, and they continually suggest 
souvenirs of Coleridge and Wordsworth, 

The “ Ballad Phantasies” give a fair view of the author’s 
mind, with respect to its poetic power as distinguished 
from its poetic feeling. There are numerous phrases, pic- 
tures and refinements of thought introduced in these 
pieces which evidence a true poetic eye and heart, seeing 
in common things more than is commonly seen, and sug- 
gesting more than is directly conveyed. There is a free- 
masonry in the following quiet picture, which every reader 
will not fully interpret. 





An old man sits within the door ; 

His hair is white and thin, 
But his mild and winning eye is bright ; 
If not the fire it hath the light 

Of early youth therein. 


Close by his head the little birds 
Carol their morning hymn; 

Above the door, on the old woodbine, 

They sing at every morning’s shine, 
They have no fear of him. 


He is getting deaf, but hears them well; 
They sing close at his ear: 

Each day he blesses God in heart 
That he the birds can hear, 


The following stanza is fine— 


And mossy stones lie black along 
A brook which gurgles there, 

As if its low incessant sound 
Part of the silence were. 


We clip a few lines from the ‘‘ Hymn to Niagara,” illus- 
trating his force of feeling and expression. 


The stern rocks around, 
From whose high piled and adamantine fronts 
Ages have fallen like shadows, without the power 
To crumble or deface them. 


Niagara! from thy heights above, when first, 

Half fearful, my expectant eyes beheld 

Thy inland sea, with its embosomed isles, 
Far-stretching and commingling with the sky,— 
And nearer, its swift lapse and whitening speed, 
And the green slide of waters, that around 

The abyss, and round the rising clouds, 

Which heaven with rainbows painted as they rose, 
Stretched, sky-like, in a broad and whelming curve ; 
Not then did I behold thee—and I felt 

Even in that moment that I saw thee not! 

But still without the veil, before the shrine— 

The home of an eternal splendor—stood, 

And of thy glory but beheld the skirts. 


This volume doubtless places Mr. Lord in a prominent 
position among our American poets. It evinces much 
strength and delicacy of mind, and is likewise a promize 
of something greater. Considered as the production of a 
poet who was altogether unknown to the public before 
his volume appeared, it has singular merit. Mr. Lord has 
within him the capacity to do much for American litera- 
ture. We trust that the present volume, in which he feels 
the pulse of the public, will meet with a warm reception. 


Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. New York. Wiley § 
Putnam. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is a cheap and elegant edition of two very curious 
novels, written by T. L. Pocock, of England. The object 
of them is to represent almost every phase of the misdi- 
rected enthusiasm and quackery of the nineteenth century. 
This is done with much wit and forcible ridicule. Almost 
everybody is hit, for nobody can live at the present time 
without being in some degree influenced by the spirit of 
the age. Reformers in government and religion, scientific 
pretenders, enthusiasts of all kinds, and quacks of “ glo- 
rious feature,” are all spread out on the page. ‘The 
Byronic is finely touched in the character of Mr. Cypress. 
One of the best things in the volume is the lecture of Mr. 
Cranium, the phrenologist. He defines the human brain 
to consist of a bundle or compound of all the faculties of 
all other animals; “and from the greater development of 
one or more of these, in the infinite varieties of combina- 
tion, result all the peculiarities of individual character.” 
After giving some details illustrating this truth, he pro- 
ceeds to its practical applications in the education of chil- 
dren. ‘If the development of the organ of destruction 
point out a similarity between the youth and the tiger, let 
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him be brought up to some profession (whether that of a 
butcher, a soldier or a physician, may be regulated by cir- 
cumstances) in which he may be furnished with a license 
to kill: as, without such license, the indulgence of his 
natural propensity may lead to the untimely recision of his 
vital thread, ‘ with edge of penny cord and vile reproach.’ 
If he show an analogy with the jackal, let all possible in- 
fluence be used to procure him a place at court, where he 
will infallibly thrive. If his skull bear a marked resem- 
blance to that of the magpie, it cannot be doubted that he 
will prove an admirable lawyer; and if with this advan- 
tageous conformation be combined any similitude to that 
of an owl, very confident hopes may be formed of his be- 
coming a judge.” . 

The character of Scythrop, in “Nightmare Abbey,” 
was intended by the author as a partial representation of 
Shelley, as he was in his youth. Pocock was Shelley’s 
friend at Oxford, and was dismissed from college in his 
company. At least we presume so, from the supposition 
that the celebrated articles which appeared some years 
ago in the New Monthly Magazine, entitled ‘ Percy 
Byssche Shelley at Oxford’*—the only records of that por- 
tion of Shelley’s life of any value—were written by Pocock. 
He is also, we presume, the “ T. L. P.,”? to whomso many 
of Shelley’s letters are directed. Scythrop, however, 
hardly does justice to Shelley’s philanthropic principles, 
although their practical defects are ludicrously represented. 
It is singular that there should have existed so close a 
friendship between men so different as the author of 
‘Prometheus Unbound” and the author of “ Nightmare 
Abbey.” 


Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, Past and Present, In- 
cluding a Notice of the Origin, History and Present State 
of the Waldenses. By Robert Baird. Boston. Perkins § 
Co., 1845. 12mo. pp. 418, with an Index. 


This is peculiarly a book for thetimes. It treats Roman 
Catholics with all that Christian urbanity for which Dr. 
Baird is distinguished. At the same time it furnishes Pro- 
testants with facts of the highest interest in regard to the 
practical workings and real fruits of the Romish religion, 
where it has the utmost freedom in its developments. 
Those who deem every thing relating to the Papacy defec- 
tive, unless it have a spice of bitterness mixed with it, may 
not find this book to their taste so far as the religious spirit 
which pervades it is concerned, but none can fail to be in- 
terested in its Iuminous and ornate style, and its varied in- 
formation. We know but little of Italy, except from the 
notices of travelers, who entertain us with its relics and 
classic remains, and the arts connected with such accounts 
of the religion and polities of the Italians as are made from 
a hasty survey of the surface of things. Dr. Baird’s book 
supplies a desideratum in giving us, in a compact form, a 
vast amount of rare information. 

The extent of Protestant influence in Italy will be very 
surprising to most readers, while the history of that sin- 
gularly interesting people, the Waldenses, will be found 
to be replete with the most entertaining instruction. The 
volume is handsomely got up, and adorned with a pretty 
lithograph print of the Duchess of Ferrara, and a well 
executed map of the valley of Piedmont. 


Orthophony: or Vocal Culture in Elocution. By James E. 
Murdoch and William Russell. Boston. Wm. D. Ticknor 
§ Co., 1 vol, 12mo. 


This book is the production of gentlemen who have 


spent a large portion of their lives in teaching elocution, 
and who are aware of the practical difficulties in the way 
of the learner. The matter is well arranged, and the illus- 
trative quotations pertinent. Any person, by studying the 
book and following its directions, can materially improve 
his voice. It is altogether the most complete practical 
work on the subject which has been published in the 
United States. As a book for schools, for classes in elocu- 
tion, or for private learners, it will be found equally 
available. 


Never Too Late. By Charles Burdett. 
The Two Apprentices. By Mary Howitt. 


The Goldmaker’s Village. From the German of H. Zschokke. 
New York. D. Appleton § Co. 


These little books belong to Appleton’s admirable series 
of ‘Tales for the People and their Children,” to which 
we have had occasion repeatedly to refer. The whole 
collection should be within the reach of every family in 
the land. The moral effect of such works on the young, 
would be in the highest degree beneficial. They would 
likewise give to parents many valuable hints, which 
would be found available in the home education of their 
children. 


THe WaveRLeY Novets.—Mr. 8. H. Parker, of Boston, 
is publishing his series of these world-renowned fictions, 
in weekly duedecimo volumes, at thirty-seven cents a 
volume. Each novel is printed in large type, on good 
paper, with the author’s last prefaces, notes, and emenda- 
tions. Those who desire a cheap and elegant edition of 
Scott, which they can read without having their eyes 
punched out, cannot do better than purchase this. We 
believe that during the last ten years the “rising genera- 
tion’? have not read Scott so much as is generally supposed. 
The fashion of reading the “last new novel” prevents 
many from reading the best novels. We know many good 
people who are fluent in praise of Bulwer, Eugene Sue 
aud James, and yet who have not read more than one of 
the Waverley romances. This shows a disgraceful taste. 
As long as there is a cheap edition of Scott, it is a taste 
which has not even economy on its side. 


Poems, by Amelia. Boston. H. Tomkins, Cornhill, 1845. 


This is an elegant volume of the poems of one of the 
sweetest writers of the age. We look upon “ Amelia” as 
one of the truest poets we have. In an early number we 
shall notice the volume at length. 


Brazil: 2 vols. Sorin § Ball. Philadelphia, 1845. 


We have not space this month to notice these volumes 
as they deserve, but we advise our readers to lose no time 
in getting hold of them. 


Mrs. ANNAN.—The story by this lady in the present 
number is one of the very best we have published for a 
year. She writes with great care, and her compositions 
all evince a thoughtful regard for her reputation. We 





ask our subscribers to give it an early perusal. 
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